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Eleanora Rediviva: Fragments of an Edition of 


Skelton’s Elynour Rummyng, ca. 1521 


By Rosert S. KinsMAN 


I 


NUCKLE by fabulous knuckle, bone by massive bone, the loose- 
K jointed skeleton of Elynour Rummyng, England’s most 
famous alewife, is slowly being reassembled. Her ample remains 
have been generously strewn among wastes and tumuli explored 
and excavated by antiquarians, bibliophiles, historians, and literary 
scholars. In times past the unearthing of one of her relics was the 
occasion for poetic outbursts both Latin and English. In the 1790’s, 
for example, the collector George Steevens exhumed from the 
library of Lincoln Cathedral the long sought-after woodcut “por- 
trait” of Elynour,’ and had it copied and published. Then he could 


1The woodcut portrait was first printed in 1624 (STC 22614). George Daniel’s 
copy of this “Lincoln Nosegay; with woodcut on title page both recto and verso, is 
in the possession of the Henry E. Huntington Library. Under the cut, on-title page 
recto, appears the couplet “When Skelton wore the Lawrell Crowne, / My Ale put 
all the Ale-wiues downe” The Daniel copy, however, lacks signature C.. This signa- 
ture, with the envoi “Skeltons Ghost to the Reader? is found in one of the two imper- 
fect Bodleian copies. This copy, lacking the title page, shows the woodcut on C.v. 
The lack of title page led Pollard and Redgrave erroneously to assign these Oxford 
fragments the STC number 22613. There is no such edition; it is a ghost. STC 22613, 


Mr. Hanson, Keeper of Printed Books at the Bodleian, informs me, is a duplicate of 
STC 22614. 


315 
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no longer refrain from taunting his compeers. In the columns of the 
European Magazine for May, 1794 (XXV, 334), he shrilled his 
anonymous triumph in ironic couplets, ending: 


Haste then, ye swains, who Rumming’s form adore, 
Possess your Elinor, and sigh no more.” 


But Elynour was not completely to be possessed. We have had 
to wait for more recent swains to sigh and “seek this nymph among 
the glorious dead” and reveal her more fully to us. In 1946 we 
caught a glimpse of the flesh-and-blood Elynour who probably in- 
spired Skelton’s poem. Elynour, Skelton had told us, “dwelt in 
Sothray/ In a certayne stede/ Bysyde Lederhede’’ John Harvey, 
going through the court rolls of the Manor of Packensham (which 
included the records for Leatherhead) came upon the revealing tes- 
timony (August 18, 1525) of one Robert a Dene, ale-taster, who 
swore that Alianora was a “common tippellar of ale” selling “at 
excessive price by small measures.”* 

While bibliophile and historian have stolen upon Eleanor in some 
of her various guises, it is at last the turn of the student of literature 
to contemplate her. In the fall of 1953, along with five other librar- 
ies, the Henry E. Huntington Library was given the anonymous 
gift of two leaves of what was thought to be the earliest edition of 
Skelton’s Elynour Rummyng. The fragments, 155 x 95 mm., had 
apparently been printer’s surplus.* Subsequent to their printing they 
were trimmed and cut to their present size for insertion in the bind- 
er’s boards of some later work. The Huntington leaves preserve 


Reprinted by Alexander Dyce, ed. The Poetical Works of John Skelton (London, 
1843), I, 154. 


8Harvey’s translation of the Latin court testimony and his account of his discovery 
are to be found in the Times Lit. Sup. (Oct. 26, 1946), 521. He suggests that El 
might be mentioned more extensively in the ample records of the Manor of Thorn- 
croft in Leatherhead, now in the possession of Merton College, Oxford. 


‘One cannot be perfectly certain that these were all printer’s waste. One leaf 
(Folger), a little longer than the others, shows on the right-hand edge of [By] a 
watermark in what was the center of the full sheet and preserves at the right the ini- 
tial letters of the lines in corresponding position on [B.]. It shows a distinct fold run 
ning up the right side in what was the middle of the sheet. One might well conclude 
that this leaf had been folded into the edition, the edition issued, then later dissected 
and trimmed and stuffed into boards. 
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about eighty lines of text: lines 352-72, 382-401, 412-32, and 443-64 
of the text as edited by Dyce. More of these fragments are to be 
found in two other libraries in this country and three libraries in 
England: two leaves at the Houghton Library, Harvard (lines 232- 
47, 261-79, 291-308, 319-38); two leaves each at the Folger and the 
Cambridge (England) libraries; two leaves at the British Museum; 
and two sets of two leaves at the Bodleian. The fragments in the 
last four libraries named duplicate the ones given to the Huntington. 

Each leaf seems to be about two-thirds original size, each page 
presenting about twenty lines of the probable thirty-odd. All told 
we have preserved to us 158 lines or approximately one-quarter of 
the 623 lines that now constitute the text. In the lines thus preserved 
one can find some two dozen readings differing from the standard 
text. While most of them present minor differences, some are 
notable readings either confirming Dyce’s emendations or altering 
his text in one or two significant details. 

When arranged in order, the leaves make up the B signature of 
the original quarto. One of the leaves (Houghton), demonstrably 
first in the gathering (lines 234-47), is signed Br and gives us the 
end of the second and the opening of the third “passus” of the 
poem.’ The other Houghton leaf constitutes what we have left of 
[Bz]. The other leaves, as variously duplicating one another, make 
up [B3] and [Bq]. At the bottom of [Bz] we have reached the 
end of Passus III; at the bottom of [B3] we have just about reached 
the end of Passus IV. On [B3] we have the opening lines of Passus 
V, the heading for which is just barely visible on one of the Bodleian 
leaves. With [B4] we have progressed to within a very few lines 
of the end of Passus V. In short, we have here the inner signature, 
two-thirds of its lines preserved, of the original quarto. 


‘This Houghton leaf is all the more notable in that it preserves a bit of the original 
title in the signature line, or the title as abbreviated or coded by the compositor. At 
the very bottom of the leaf, just left of center, we find “Mummynge; a word neither 
dropped from the line above nor a catchword to the line to follow. McKerrow 
(Introduction to Bibliography, (Oxford, 1928], p. 81) believed that such short titles 
so located were quite rare in sixteenth-century English books although fairly com- 
mon on the continent. The short title apparently served to assist the binder in keeping 
the sheets thus identified from getting mixed in with those of another volume. on 
then is another example to add to the three Greg gave to McKerrow (ibid., p. 81, 
n. 2) to show that English printers used such additional signatures. 
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II 

What indications do we have, however, that this is the earliest 
edition of Elynour Rummyng yet known? The proof that this is 
indeed the earliest yet found and probably the “first” is to be dis- 
covered in the evidence from the watermarks and in an analysis of 
the type-face employed. 

Three clearly discernible watermarks may be found, all the same, 
located in quarto position (the Folger leaf, folded, would have 
shown its mark in quarto).° The mark, a Catherine wheel of the 
type Briquet 13280, is found in paper made in the Loire valley or 
the region of Chartres, 1516-1530. It is thus improbable that the 
edition represented by the fragments could have been printed 
before 1516 and doubtful that it could have been printed too long 
after 1535, allowing a reasonable time for paper to remain in storage, 
Even this range of dates is significant, for the earliest form in which 
Elynour was previously known to us dates from ca. 1545.° 

Fortunately the type furnishes us more conclusive evidence. The 
type-face used is Isaac’s Textura 93 with s°, v°, w*, w®, and y*? 
Judging from Isaac’s index of type-faces, this type belonged to 
Henry Pepwell. Born in Birmingham, later printer and stationer in 
London, Pepwell began to print in 1518 at the Sign of the Trinity 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard. He printed at that address until 1524, 
“issuing eight books of a popular character, but after that date... 
appears to have confined himself to his business as a stationer.”” 
Since Pepwell seems to have turned from printing in 1524, we 
ought to look earlier for a date of publication."* One typographical 


6 Watermarks are to be found on Houghton [B:], Folger [B;], and Bodleian [B,]. 

“I should like to express my appreciation here to Professor Allan Stevenson, who so 
graciously gave me of his time in determining the Briquet type. I ought also to thank 
Professor William Jackson for his generous assistance in locating these fragments and 
in other matters for which my gratitude is too deep to be easily expressed. 

8In Certayne bokes (STC 22598) along with several other pieces by Skelton. 

9Cf. F. S. Isaac, English and Scottish Printing Types 1501-35* 1508-41 (Oxford, 
1930), fig. 48. The Houghton B; shows a mixture of w* and w’, the latter crucial in 
determining the date. 

10Quotation about and information on Pepwell taken from E. Gordon Duff, 4 
Century of the English Book Trade (London, 1905), p. 119. 

1§kelton mentions the “tunnynge of elinour rummyng” in the long list of his 
poems found in Garlande of Laurell (c. 1233). Since we know that Rycharde Faukes 
printed the Garlande October 3, 1523, we obviously know that Skelton had written 
the Tunnyng prior to 1524. 
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fact remains to be utilized. The w’ noted above, according to Isaac, 
was introduced by Pepwell into his type during the year 1521. 
Although w° is predominantly the “w” used, w* does occur and 
enables us to date this work as being issued ca. 1521. 


Il 

Few will deny that there is little intrinsic value in amassing 
bibliographical details unless one does so to undergird the apprecia- 
tion and evaluation of a writer and his work. These fragments from 
Pepwell’s press force us to revise, in places, the accepted text of 
Skelton and lead us to speculate on his career and intentions. 

First of all, the discovery of these fragments may enable us to 
revise previous attempts at dating the composition of the poem. 
Elynour Rummyng has been traditionally assigned to Skelton’s Diss 
period (1504-1512) when the poet, no longer needed at the court 
of Henry VII to tutor the young Henry, gnawed his fingernails in 
East Anglia and spat out the Skeltonic.** Elynour is usually dated 
shortly after Phyllyp Sparowe (ca. ,1505), largely because the two 
poems seem deliberately designed as counterparts—Elynour Rum- 
myng beside Jane Scrope; the beast following beauty; the old and 
cynical, the young and fresh. 

Yet this conception, beautifully complete in showing Skelton as 
a conscious and deliberate artist, may hold no water whatsoever. 
Quite recently Mr. H.L.R. Edwards" has sought to date the poem 
ca. 1522. In so doing, he relied in part upon the identification of 
Alianora Romyng (1525) made by Harvey. Would the beldame 
have been called “gray-haired” and “blear-eyed” in 1505? A woman 
still going strong twenty years later? Could, at this early date, her 
cloak of Lincoln green have been hers for more than forty years? 
Edwards also relied in part on the metrical tests devised by Brie— 
increasing length of rhyme-leash, increasing frequency of repetition 
at the beginning of lines, increasing frequency of alliteration within 

12Friedrich Brie, “Skelton-studien? Eng. Stud., XXXVII (1907), 48, dates Elynour 
1506-1512; lan Gordon, John Skelton Poet Laureate (Melbourne and Oxford, 1943), 
P- 74, dates it ca. 1509, pointing out that the poem lacks the Orator Regius endorse- 


ment of the period after 1512. But both Colyn Cloute and The Douty Duke of Albany, 
post 1520, lack this endorsement; Gordon’s point is thus invalidated. 


18Skelton: The Life and Times of an Early Tudor Poet (London, 1949), pp. 122-23. 
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the line. From this, following Brie, he noted that Elynour is much 
closer to Colyn Cloute (mid-1522) than to Phyllyp Sparowe, 
Finally, Edwards argued effectively that to place Elynour in the 
Diss period is to thrust a Surrey bowsing hall into the wholly 
Norfolk scene of Phyllyp Sparowe, Ware the Hawke, and the mock 
trentals—all poems of the first decade of the sixteenth century, 

As I shall try to show in a moment, Mr. Edwards seems on the 
right track but a little tardy in dating the poem. The problem is, 
indeed, when and where might Skelton have encountered Elynour? 
For he certainly must have observed her or heard fresh and first- 
hand news of her. The very particularity of the name (as opposed 
to the type-name Piers Plowman, say, or Colyn Cloute, or even the 
somewhat vague Alice of Bath) leads us to believe this. Skelton’s 
definite location of her tavern in Leatherhead in Surrey, the dis- 
covery of a real Alianora Romyng, “tippelar of ale;’ of the very 
same village in a contemporary time make it extremely likely that 
Skelton based his poem on his own comically and didactically 
exaggerated observations of the beer hall.** 

Throughout most of his career Skelton was sensitive to the local 
scene and current happenings. At Diss he certainly did not hesitate 
to introduce actual persons into his verse, be they thinly disguised 
or openly castigated. Jane Scrope, a hawking parson, John Jayberd, 
Adam Uddersall: all flesh and blood originals. At a later time the 
flytings, the political satires (Why Come Ye Not to Courte? being 
the most open), the Replycacion involve actual persons whom 
Skelton had observed directly or heard first-hand information 
about. 

While we cannot be certain of every day or even every year in 
Skelton’s life, we do have some general notions about his career. 
The records we have available show him in East Anglia from 1504 
to 1512 with the exception of a visit to Westminster in 1511. We 


14My hypothesis is in no way to be construed as a denial of Skelton’s very consid- 
erable skill in his craft. Certainly Elynour Rummyng shows Skelton’s ability at robust 
characterization and om se versifying. Neither is my hypothesis meant as an asser- 
tion that Skelton had no knowledge of or oe in the antifeminine themes of the 
medieval tradition. Some, by the way, swayed Skelton’s great vitality, have 
doubted that Elynour ever existed. Brie (ES, SAXvil, 48) said, “Ich bin sehr geneigt, 
zu zweifeln, dass er tiberhaupt eine person namens El. R, gegeben hat? 
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know, too, that he wished to be released from his East Anglian 
rustication. In 1511 or so he took his Speculum Principis, originally 
written in 1501, refurbished with two newer Latin poems, and sent 
it to his former pupil, now his King. He offered the work with the 
wish “Tribuat michi Iuppiter Feretrius ne teram tempus/ apud 
Eurotam:’ No Ovidian exile in cold Eurotas for him; no dwelling 
in provincial idleness for the old tutor. 

The King recalled him; for a few years after 1513 Skelton seems 
to have been accepted at court. His function apparently was to 
tickle Henry’s fancy, since in 1514 “By the kyngys most noble 
commandement, he dueled with Sir Christopher Garnesche in a 
series of flytings. In 1516 he renewed his connections with West- 
minster, writing a Latin epitaph (August 16) to be hung over the 
Abbey tomb of Lady Margaret, his former patroness. By 1518 
Skelton had definitely taken up residence within the sanctuary of 
Westminster, close to his friend the Abbot Islip. After this time 
Skelton seems to have served as a mouthpiece for the Howards and 
other conservative nobles opposing the upstart Wolsey, now in 
full power. 

Well then, at what time prior to 1521 or 1522 might Skelton, fol- 
lowing his return to court, have been near Leatherhead in Surrey? 
The answer could be “1515:’ “This Sommer; Hall informs us, “the 
kyng toke his progresse Westward, and visited his tounes and castels 
there, and hard the complaintes of his pore comminaltie, and ever 
as he roade, he hunted and liberally departed with venyson: and in 
the middes of September he came to his maner of Oking. . . >" 
Here at Woking the court was employed in pleasure, to use the 
Venetian ambassador’s phrase.** And here, too, Henry received the 
news that Wolsey had been promoted to the Red Hat. Now 
Woking is only ten miles west of Leatherhead, in west-central 
Surrey. It is thus quite possible that Skelton might here have met 
with or heard about Dame Alianora, whose local reputation could 
well have extended ten miles west of Leatherhead. The conjecture 
that 1515 was the year when Skelton composed Elynour Rummyng 


15Edward Hall, Henry VIII, ed. Charles Whibley (London, 1904), I, 147. 


18Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, ... Henry VIII, arr. & cat. by J. S. 
Brewer (London, 1864), Vol. Il, pt. 1, 249 (#912, Sept. 15, 1515). 
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would not be out of keeping with what we know of his stylistic 
development or what little we know of his career at court. It 
would give his manuscript three or four years to circulate before 
Pepwell could pick it up.’ And not least of all, it would give Dame 
Elynour time to age gracelessly. 

These fragments cast still more light on Skelton and his work, 
The Houghton leaf signed B1 and bearing the additional signature 
“Mummyng” at the foot of the page’* directs our attention to the 
poem as a sort of dumb-show. ‘To be sure, “Mummyng” might 
have been a compositor’s error for “Tunnyng” if he set type from 
dictation. This, however, is unlikely, for Skelton specifically breaks 
off his poem by saying “I haue wrytten to mytche/ Of this mad 
mummynge [italics mine]/ Of Elynour Rummynge” (619-21), 
Again, this may be Skelton searching for a rhyme-word, as else- 
where in the poem he refers to his work as a “letter” (237) anda 
“gest” (622). It may be that Skelton uses the word as a synonym 
for “foolishness:’ Yet, the result of conscious creation or not, the 
poem does remind us of a mumming as it apparently did the com- 
positor. It has the same sense of physical movements presented in 
patterned activity. Alewife and soak, slattern and slut file in and 
(may I say) pass out in an increasingly Bacchanalian rout. Some 
come, holding to the highways, others sneak in over “hedge and 
pale”’ Skelton keeps the processional at a jog trot by the simple 
device of yanking his mummers on stage: “Than cometh another 
gest; “Anone cometh another,’ “And than came haltyng Jone} 
“Than thyder came dronken Ales:’ More and more crowded 
becomes the stage and drunker and drunker become the mummers. 
Like Lydgate standing before the king, reading his verses and pre- 
senting the mummers, so Skelton through his use of direct address 
seems to talk to the reader and give the pantomimic actions sig- 
nificance as he stands there presenting each new figure. 


itDyce, Skelton’s great r9th-century editor, suspected that Elynour “must have 
existed” in an edition earlier than those at his disposal. He noted (II, 167-68) that 
there seemed to be an imitation of the gathering of the gossips in a poem entitled 
Cryste Crosse me Spede, printed by de Worde (n.d.), but necessarily earlier than 1535. 
See STC 14540.2, Bennett’s numbering, English Books and Readers 1475 to 1551 
(Cambridge, 1952), p. 255. 


18See footnote 5. 
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IV 

Finally, we come to the variant readings noted in my comparison 
of Pepwell’s text with the later sixteenth-century texts and with 
Dyce’s standard edition of 1843. The readings are listed below in 
a table; the later sixteenth-century readings are given only when 
they disagree in substance with Dyce’s text. In compiling the table 
I did not consider mere orthographical differences; hence I did 
not list such variants as konny and conny although they could be 
helpful in determining the line of textual transmission. In the table 
I have tried to distinguish the more interesting readings by singling 
them out with asterisks. Following the table I have tried to comment 
on the more significant differences and their implications for a 
definitive text of Elynour. 


TABLE OF READINGS” 
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Line 1521 


233 
245 
266 


272 
293 
302 
303 
324 
329 
354 
361 
363 
387 
388 
401 
415 


417 
421 
422 
427 
451 


452 
454 
464 


Thus 
brought 


1545 


Some tyll they swete 


swereth 

laye 

skyft 

thyrst 
*stale 

that 

And saynt 

thyder 

this 
*batell 

Of a foles felly 

hye 

brought 


Of her lycoure 
*he 


*stubbed 
*Croke nebbed 
of vnset leke 


And of her 
*burdews 
gan 


brought 


1554 1563 1568 


stare stare 


brought brought brought 
bs bs 


stubbled stubbled  stubbled 


burde on burdeon bourde on bourde on 


Dyce 

Than 

bryn: 

Some renne 
tyll they swete 
swered 

layde 

shyft 

thrust 

stale 

as 

And of sainct 
there 

thus 

babell 

Of folys fylly 
hyche 
brought 


of lycour 

ye 

stubbed 

Crokenecked 

of an vnset 
leke 

Of her 

Burdeou 

began 


1°] think that a glance at the table of readings will show that Pepwell’s text is 
undoubtedly earliest and that the later texts descend in an ancestral series from it. I 
should like to acknowledge the assistance of my colleague Professor Vinton Dearing 
on this matter and several other related matters. 
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We had best try to segregate the variants under five headings: dif- 


ference in tense, omission of words, addition of words, difference of 
word-form (other than orthographical), difference in word-choice, 

We find three shifts in tense (245, 272, and 293). We haven't 
really evidence enough to establish a pattern here. Skelton, judging 
from these fragments and the later sixteenth-century editions of 
Elynour, mixed his tenses. While he usually keeps them consistent 
within the immediate context, he may start a passus “Some b 
her a conny” and shift, before too long, to “Some layde to pledge/ 
Theyr hatchet?’ 

There are three places where the 1521 text leaves out single 
words included in the later texts (266, 354, 451). Again it is hard 
to generalize on this matter. The question is made all the more 
difficult by the very nature of the Skeltonic, a verse measure based 
on two to three stresses to the line rather than on regular syllabic 
count. The omissions here do not impair the meter or mar the 
meaning. In fact the 1521 reading of (266) may be better than the 
fuller Dyce version, for “Some tyll they swete/ Brynge with them 
malt or whete” makes as good sense as “Some renne tyll they swete/ 
Brynge wyth them malte or whete’’ 

I feel a little more confident about the “additions” made in 
the 1521 text. All, again, are singletons (388, 417, 451, 452). Again, 
they do not alter the essential meaning of the lines or violate the 
meter. In fact, in two places (388, 452), they seem to improve the 
general structure of the passage and do it in a way typical of 
Skelton’s construction elsewhere in the poem. Let me take (452) 
as my example. In context the line comes in a passage describing 
one of the alewives, who appears to have medical powers. She 
begins to extol her peculiar knowledge: 


She semed halfe a leche 

And began to preche 

Of the tewsday in the weke 

Whan the mare doth keke; 

Of the virtue of an vnset leke; 

Of her husbandes breke; 

Wyth the feders of a quale 

She could to Burdeou sayle. ... 
[Dyce text; italics mine. ] 





Int 
brel 
a, b 
ord 
to 1 
pha 
a 
leas 
354 
L 
ano 
301: 
they 
neu 
late 
to Si 
fifte 
fam: 
own 
and 
bred 
nece 
any) 
forn 
thru 
tion 
he r 
W 


20T 
graph 
end p 
used, 
punct 
rinte 
ande 
ing (¢ 
so it v 
21§¢ 
1952), 
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In the 1521 version the line in question reads “And of her husbandes 
breke:’ Skelton frequently uses the “and” in a series; his formula, 
a, b, and c. He is using the “And” of the 1521 version, I believe, in 
order to bring a series of closely related statements to a close, and 
to warn the reader he is about to embark on a slightly different 
phase of the matter. Such a practice was particularly important in 
a time when punctuation was sporadic and informal to say the 
least.*° What I believe true of this passage also applies to lines 
354-55, where I favor the 1521 version. 

Differences in word-forms based on regionalisms bring up still 
another question: What was the form Skelton himself used? Lines 
301-304 of the Pepwell text read “Here was scant thryfte/ Whan 
they made suche skyft/ Theyr thyrst was so grete/ They asked 
neuer for mete.’ Skift is a Northern form related to the shift of the 
later sixteenth-century editions in the same way that skirt is related 
to shirt. Skift is found in the York and Towneley plays of the mid- 
fifteenth century. Knowing that the Skeltons were a Yorkshire 
family from the city of York,”* we might expect skift to be Skelton’s 
own. On the other hand, skyft seems to have been fairly widespread 
and a part of a common idiom to boot. More, London-born and 
bred, used to make skyft while confuting Tyndale. It is thus not 


necessarily confined to the north but is probably Skelton’s idiom 
anyway. Where 1521 reads thyrst, the later text uses thrust. Both 
forms were current over most of England, the metathetic thrist, 
thrust being in use from ca. 1200 to 1590. Skelton’s own pronuncia- 
tion of the word was probably thrust, for in line 254 of Elynour 
he rhymes athrust with trust. 

When it comes to differences in word-choice, Pepwell’s frag- 


20To be sure, early Tudor printers had various devices to guide the reader: para- 
graph signs, spacing between stanzas or long related passages, virgules for internal or 
end punctuation, and stops for the same purpose. But these devices were infrequently 
used, making subtle punctuation almost impossible. Then, too, as in Elizabethan times, 
punctuation varied from printing house to printing house. Richard Facques, who 
— (1513) Skelton’s Ballad of the Scottys) Kynge (STC 22593) and (1523) Gar- 
ande of Laurell (STC 22610) used stops at the end of every line; de Worde, in print- 


ing (ca. 1500) Skelton’s Bowge of Courte (STC 22597) used no end punctuation. And 
so it went. 


21See Maurice Pollet, “Skelton et le Yorkshire? Etudes Anglaises, Ve année, 1 (Feb., 
1952), 11-16, 
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ments confirm Dyce’s emendations at three points (324, 422, 454), 
make errors of their own (401, 421), raise one problem (387), and 
bring forward a crisp new reading (427). In (324) the reading 
“stare” of the later sixteenth-century editions, as Dyce discerned, 
makes little sense. Rather than “stare” (starling), the 1521 “stale” 
(lure or trick device) fits better into context—a lure to lead the 
devil into a trap. In (422) Margery Mylkeducke’s legs “mighty 
pestels and clubbed” can not, for the sake of rhyme, be “stubbled? 
as three of the four later sixteenth-century texts would have them. 
In (454) the 1521 reading burdews (Bordeaux) is the reading 
intended. In the later sixteenth-century editions, the word once 
broken and the “u” once turned appear in obvious error through- 
out the remaining editions. 

The 1521 fragments, however, are not without errors of their 
own. In (421), still talking of Margery Mylkeducke, they tell us 
that she tucked up her kirtle “An ynche aboue her kne/ Her legges 
that be might se” How this lone male was introduced or how long 
he had been present is by no means clear. Remember that Skelton 
has been narrating the mad actions in a “letter” Twice he turns 
and asks the “recipient” of the letter to bear with him while he 
pauses. Ye surely should be the reading.. Another possible error 
occurs in (401). Here the 1521 fragment reads “Another than dyd 
hye her’ The rhyme-word is unfortunately missing, cut off the 
bottom of the page. If we may judge from the later editions, how- 
ever, the line ought to have ended with hyche her to rhyme with 
pycher (pitcher). 

And now follows a reading that presents a problem not easily 
to be solved. The fifth passus begins with a description of “another 
rabell” of women pouring into the tavern, bringing with them 
ladles and cradles and sid-saddles for money. Then there begins “a 
fabell/ a claterynge and a batell/ Of a foles felly. . . :’ Later editions 
(including Dyce’s) read babell, in complete rhyme with fabell. 
Babell is probably the more satisfactory reading here, for it goes 
easily with fabell (loose, idle talk) and claterynge. Yet batell could 
make sense here and Skelton is known to use assonance.” In fact, 


22For example, elsewhere in Elynour Skelton assonates mony-commy (160-161); 
commes-tunnes (193-94); lykyng-whytyng (222-23); spyndell-thymbell (299-300). 
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just five lines back, rabell is made to assonate with Jadell, or perhaps 
Skelton considers the -ell ending the rhyming portion. 

One reading, however, that makes all this painful process bear- 
able and ends our moments of indecision is the vivid compound 
“croke nebbed” (427)—1521 reading “croke nebbed lyke an owle” 
where later editions read “crokenecked:”** We are talking again of 
Margery Mylkeducke. Her legs are, Skelton ironically assures us, 
stubby and as “fayre and as whyte/ As the fote of a kyte:’ We may 
agree with Skelton’s ensuing litotes that she is somewhat foul, a 
general impression reinforced by a return to a salient feature: 
Margery’s great beaked nose (she is ““croke nebbed lyke an owle”). 
In the same way the Scots poet Sir Richard Holland (c. 1450), a 
few years before Skelton’s birth, seeking to identify the owl in a 
single stroke, had seized upon the beak as his best means of charac- 
terizing the ugly bird: “My neb is netherit [bent] as a nok, I am 
bot ane Owle?”** 

Undoubtedly, like Skelton himself, I have “wrytten to mytche” 
of this mad mumming of Elynour Rummyng. Before my fingers 
itch and I break off, let me “turn playne/ Where we left agayne? 
and summarize my chief findings and conjectures. We now have 
available fragments of what is probably the first edition of Elynour 
Rummyng. These fragments form the B signature of a quarto 
printed by Henry Pepwell, ca. 1521. This date, plus internal evi- 
dence and what we know of Skelton’s career, has led me to date 
the composition of the poem as about 1515. Finally, the fragments 
furnish us some evidence that may force a revision, if slight, of 
the accepted text of Skelton. 

When Skelton wore the Laurel Crown, Her ale put all the ale- 
wives down. Though Elynour is dead, Elynour lives and gains 
increased vitality. Vivat Eleanora Rediviva! 


*8The shift from bb to kk, then ck (as in the later editions) may be explained as 
resulting from one of two things: a visual or an auditory error on the part of the 
compositor. A sample of such an error may be found in the 1554 edition of Colyn 
Cloute (STC 22602). Instead of bokes, line 9 there reads kokes, the Gothic “b” caus- 
ing visual error or the sound of the “b” becoming confused with “k? 


*4The Buke of the Howlat in Scottish Alliterative Poems in Riming Stanzas, ed. 
F. J. Amours, Scottish Text Soc. (Edinburgh, 1897). Amours gives “brought down, 
lowered, like a notch, or a hook—i.e. crooked” for netherit, p. 289. 








John Milton and William Chappell 


By DonaLp LEMEN CLarK 


uBREY wrote of John Milton at Christ’s College, “His 1st Tutor 
A there was Mr Chapell, from whom receiving some unkindnesse 
he was afterwards (though it seemed contrary to the Rules of the 
Coll: ) transferred to the Tuition of one Mr Tovell}* known to us 
to be Nathaniel Tovey. When Aubrey made this entry in his notes, 
he was basing it, as he states, on the testimony of Milton’s brother 
Christopher and we may accept the evidence that there had been 
a serious quarrel between tutor and pupil and that Milton felt he 
was treated badly. The causes of this quarrel I shall endeavor to 
conjecture. 

When Aubrey added over “unkindnesse;’ the phrase “whip’t 
him?’ he introduced a romantic touch which has, I believe, tended 
to throw the episode out of focus. Whether Chappell did or did 
not chastise Milton with the “boyish rod of correction” is a ques- 
tion fraught with modern emotional prejudice against corporal 
punishment, a prejudice Milton did not share. He accepted flogging 
as an appropriate discipline for schoolboys. He had learned good 
morals and good literature under the ferular of a notorious flogging 
schoolmaster, Alexander Gil, and he applied the birch to his own 
nephews, John and Edward Phillips, when they were pupils in his 
own school.? 

But it is extremely improbable that Chappell did whip him. That 
Aubrey inserted the words as an afterthought suggests that he was 
no longer following Christopher but, as Masson puts it, “picked 
it up from gossip afterwards:’* Moreover Milton was no longer a 
schoolboy but an undergraduate nearing the statutory limits of 
eighteen years after which college men were exempt from whip- 


1John Aubrey, Minutes of the Life of Mr Jobn Milton, ed. Helen Darbishire in 
The Early Lives of Milton (London, 1932), p. 10. 


*Donald Lemen Clark, John Milton at St. Paul’s School (New York, 1948), pp. 
55, 61-63. 


on id Masson, The Life of John Milton (London, 1859-1894), I (revised 1881), 
100. 
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ping.* Even if he were whipped as an undergraduate, as Peile points 
out in his history of Christ’s College, Cambridge, a tutor was not 
a disciplinary officer and could not whip a pupil. Only a praelector 
or a dean could do that. Hence Chappell could not have whipped 
Milton no matter what provocation the young man may have given 
him. There is no evidence that Chappell ever held a disciplinary 
office.’ 

But there was trouble between them as Milton himself gives 
clear-cut evidence in his First Elegy, addressed to his school friend 
Charles Diodati. He is writing from London in the spring, when 
he should normally have been spending the Easter Term at Cam- 
bridge. He says that he does not care at present to revisit the Cam 
nor does he regret his forbidden rooms (Jares). He adds, in Knapp’s 
translation, “I am not minded to bear unceasingly the threats of 
an unbending teacher, and all other trials that are not to be met 
by a nature such as mine’”* The Latin reads, “Nec duri libet usque 
minas perferre magistri/Caeteraque ingenio non subeunda meo” 
(Il.15-16). Cooper’s Latin Thesaurus (1573), a copy of which was 
in the library of St. Paul’s School when Milton was a pupil there,’ 
should be an accurate guide to the English words Milton would 
accept as translations of his own Latin. Cooper gives the general 
sense of durus as “hard:’ When durus qualifies laws, governments, 
parents, and others in authority, he translates it as “rigorous;” when 
qualifying wine as “rough” There is no support in the Latin for 
Masson’s translation, “gruff threats of a Master:’* Among the other 
things not to be submitted to by a nature such as Milton’s were the 
threats of a rigorous teacher. So Chappell was rigorous, hard, 
unbending when he threatened his unruly pupil with such appro- 
priate academic punishments as fines, imprisonment, or rustication. 
That is what Milton, who could be pretty rigorous and unbending 
himself, thought about his tutor as he was writing in elegant elegiacs 
to Diodati. When he began the letter, he already knew that his 

4Masson, I, 160-161. 


5John Peile, Christ’s College (London, 1900), p. 147. 


6Columbia ed. The Works of John Milton (New York, 1931-1938), I, 169. I have 
cited this edition throughout. 


™R. B. Gardiner, Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School (London, 1884), p. 452. 
8Masson, I, 164. 
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exilium was over. Would that that other poet had suffered no worse 
things in his exile to Tomi! It was fixed that Milton return to the 
reedy marshes of the Cam. But we judge that he was not too happy 
about returning again to the “raucae murmur scholae, the uproar 
of the noisy schools:’ 

But when did the quarrel with Chappell and Milton’s subsequent 
rustication occur? When did he enjoy his exile in London with 
its theaters and its beautiful girls? I am happy to agree with modern 
scholars in accepting Masson’s conjecture that the disagreement 
between Milton and Chappell occurred near the close of the Lent 
Term, 1625-26, that Milton’s rustication terminated early enough 
in the Easter Term, 1626, to allow him to keep in step with his 
classmates. As he proceeded A.B. precisely at the same time as 
Pory did and the other boys who matriculated with him, it is clear 
that the rustication was not long enough to make him lose a term.° 

When he did return it was to a new tutor, Nathaniel Tovey, 
whom Milton seems to have found more congenial than Chappell, 
also more stimulating to a young poet, for it was after his transfer 
that he began the composition of poems of distinction in Latin and 
English. Aubrey comments on the transfer that it seemed contrary 
to the rules of the college. At least such transfers were discouraged 
for sound educational reasons. In a letter to Sir Martin Stuteville, 
March, 1624/25, Joseph Mead, the most famous fellow of Christ’s 
College in Milton’s day, advised against a pupil’s transferring from 
one college to another because it would involve a change of tutors. 
He wrote to Sir Martin of a prospective pupil, “For the disposing 
of his admission it is to be considered, if you admitt him in two 
colledges, whether his stay in the first be like to be of so long con- 
tinuance as may carry him through some one piece of study. Other- 
wise, that time wilbe in a manner lost, because every tutor hath his 
way & one cannot conveniently build upon another’s foundation?” 

Mead’s letters to Sir Martin on two occasions" join the names of 
Chappell, ‘Tovey, and Gell in such a way as to suggest that they 
were Close friends of Mead’s and of one another and shared Mead’s 

®Masson, I, 167. 

10British Museum MS. Harley 389, p. 418. 

April 22, 1625; October 20, 1630. 
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dislike of Power, another fellow of Christ’s. Hence Milton’s trans- 
fer was probably arranged amicably enough by private agreement 
between the tutors, but we have no positive evidence from Mead, 
who never mentions Milton’s name in his letters. As Donald Dorian 
suggests most plausibly, Diodati influence may have contributed to 
the solution, for Charles Diodati’s father, Theodore, and Nathaniel 
Tovey’s father, John, were closely associated for years as chaplain 
and tutor in the household of Lord Harington of Exton. Another 
bit of evidence for the association is furnished by a letter from Jo 
Hewars to James Ussher dated, “Trinity Colledge this 31 of Julie 
1606... . You shall find Mr. Tovey there . . . at Sr Jo Harrington 
his lodging in the princes court:”* The Diodatis were in a position 
to use their influence on Mr. ‘Tovey’s son Nathaniel to persuade 
him to accept Milton as a pupil. 

There was a much closer association between pupil and tutor 
in the seventeenth century than exists today in English universities, 
In 1633 when William Sancroft, later Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was a first-year pupil at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, he recorded 
in his plans for study during the long vacation, “I will be at praiers 
in my Tutors chamber constantly:"* And Duport, in his Rules for 
undergraduates, 1660, writes, “Obey your Tutor and esteeme him 
in loco parentis:’ The boys are to go to their tutor for advice and 
direction and resolution of any scruple or doubt or difficulty in 
religion or learning. In their tutor’s chamber they are to rehearse 
sermons, dispute, and answer questions.’* Under such a system close 
emotional sympathies might develop between tutor and pupil- 
also violent personality clashes leading to emotional antagonism. 
But now I shall endeavor to discover what causes might have con- 
tributed to an antagonism between Milton and Chappell. 

Recalling Milton’s sneers at the young Divines for “writhing 
and unboning their Clergie limmes;’ as actors in Cambridge plays 
before courtiers and court ladies in An Apology for Smectymnuus 

12Donald C. Dorian, The English Diodatis (New Brunswick, N. J., 1950), pp. 
1i4-1§. 

tsBedleion MS. Rawil. c. 849. fol. 7. 


14Bodl. MS. Sancroft 80. 


18Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. O.104. 33. Trevelyan prints substantial parts of 
the MS in Cambridge Review, May 22, 1942. 
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(1642),'° I thought I had a possible source of disagreement when 
] found in a manuscript preserved in the Folger Library the name 
of Mr. Chappell amongst the names of Masters of Arts who acted 
in two Latin comedies performed at Cambridge." The plays are 
contained in a miscellany or commonplace book which bears the 
signature of Francis Corbet, who, according to Venn, was a pupil 
at St. John’s College from 1619 to 1626, when he received his 
M.A."* The first play is Melanthe and bears on a title page: “Fabula 
Pastoralis acta coram Rege nostro Jacobo, et Principe Carolo in 
Col: Trin: Mensis Martii 10 Anno Dom: 1614. Authore Mro 
Brookes. Scena est in Arcadia?’ The Masters of Arts listed in the 
dramatis personae include the name of Mr. Chappell, who played 
the part of “Melidorus amator Sylveria” in this Arcadian pastoral. 
The other Latin play included in the manuscript is Cancer, acted in 
1622, also before King James, and also probably in the great hall 
of Trinity College. Again Mr. Chappell appears in the dramatis 
personae as playing the part of “Fortunius adolescens:’ A John 
Chappell of Trinity, according to Venn, received his M.A. in 1611 
and became rector of Earnham in Lincolnshire in 1618. A John 
Chappell of Christ’s College received his M.A. in 1610 and became 
vicar of All Saints in Derby in 1617. William Chappell of Christ’s 
received his M.A. in 1606, became a fellow of Christ’s in 1607, and 
received a B.D. in 1613. Any one of the three might have acted in 
Melanthe. In 1614 all three were Masters of Arts, all three were 
fellows of colleges, all three were clergymen. Unless one of the 
John Chappells took leave from his living to return to Cambridge 
to act in Cancer in 1622, only William seems to have been avail- 
able. At the age of forty William Chappell might seem miscast as 
Fortunius adolescens, but there it is. 

We need not share Masson’s certainty that Milton hissed at the 
performance of the revival of Stubbes’s Fraus Honesta before the 
French Ambassador, September 1629."° His principal evidence is 


16Columbia Milton, III, 300. 
11MS. Folger, 2203.2. 


18John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1922). The biogra- 
phies are entered chronologically and alphabetically. 


1®Masson, I, 224. 
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the passage from An Apology from which I have already quoted, 
The passage concludes with an artful series of antitheses. “There 
while they acted, and overacted, among other young scholars, [ 
was a spectator; they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought 
them fools; they made sport, and I laught; they mispronounc’t and 
I mislik’t; and to make up the atticisme, they were out and I hist?” 
The atticism is an imitation of a passage from Demosthenes, De 
corona (265), which Demetrius On Style (250) quotes and com- 
ments on as too artificial a stylistic device to be successful as per- 
suasion. In Milton’s hands the device was successful enough as 
satire.”* It indicates how he felt in 1642, not necessarily what he 
did in 1629. We must not imagine that Milton shared the extreme 
Puritan prejudice against the theater. He liked comedies and trag- 
edies, ancient and modern, Latin and English. As his Sixth Pro- 
lusion demonstrates, as an undergraduate he was not averse to 
bawdy humor and scurrilous jests. But in all likelihood he disliked 
the Cambridge custom of play acting by Masters of Arts, who 
were fellows of colleges and ordained clergymen, just as much 
when he was an undergraduate as he did in 1642. He may have 
known and approved “A new quaint Ballad of Cambridge?’ 

Oxford had good comedies, ° 

But not such benefactors 

For Cambridge bishop whiflers had 

And preachers to their actors.”* 


Perhaps Milton made sarcastic remarks about the impropriety 
of preachers, including preachers named Chappell, acting in com- 
edies. Perhaps Chappell took umbrage. 

Another possible source of friction, in 1625, between tutor and 
pupil was a different attitude toward theological dogmas and 
church ceremonies. The most violent quarrels were between the 
Puritans, strict Calvinists, who insisted on absolute predestination, 


20Columbia Milton, III, 300. 


21Donald Lemen Clark, “John Milton and ‘the fitted stile of lofty, mean, or 
lowly}” Seventeenth-Century News, XI, 4 (Winter, 1953), Milton Society Supple- 
ment, p. 7. 

22Refers to a ag eag of George Ruggle’s Ignoramus, March, 1614/15, which 
greatly pleased King James. 
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and the Arminians, who upheld conditional predestination and 
were for the most part upholders of Episcopacy. We know that 
when he wrote An Apology for Smectymnuus (1642), he was 
essentially a Calvinist. When he wrote Paradise Lost he was an 
Arminian, averring that God predestines to salvation those who 
love and obey Him. I know of no evidence as to what his position 
was as an undergraduate. His boyhood tutor, Thomas Young, “a 
puritan in Essex, who cutt his haire short;’ as Aubrey writes,” 
would have exerted himself to incline Milton toward strict Cal- 
vinism. Alexander Gil, High Master of St. Paul’s School during 
Milton’s school days, was a rational Anglican, as his The Sacred 
Philosophy of the Holy Scriptures (1635) demonstrates.** He was 
at work on the book while Milton was under his influence and 
would have inculcated no Calvinism. 

Despite Puritan attacks, Arminianism had a strong hold on Cam- 
bridge. At Christ’s College Joseph Mead, as reported by his biog- 
rapher, John Worthington, privately opposed the doctrines on “Pre- 
destination and Absolute Reprobation but avoided taking sides 
publickly in violent controversies:’* On July 6, 1622, Mead wrote 
Sir Martin, “On Sunday in the face of the whole Commencement 
Mr Lucie preached a sermon totally for Arminianism:’ People com- 
plained, but Mr. Lucie suffered no hardship. And on June 10, 1626, 
he wrote that a committee of the Lords in London had accused 
Cambridge of Arminianism and that Mr. Eden had said that there 
were no Arminians there. “Dr. Alexander told them, he could as 
safely believe that there was not one whore in the Towne of Cam- 
bridge, as that the University was without an Arminian:’ Masson 
quotes a seventeenth-century source to the effect that Chappell 
was an Arminian, “as the many pupils that were Arminianized 
under his tuition show:””* If Milton happened to be a strict Calvinist 
in 1625, as he most probably was, he might well have collided with 
Chappell on theological dogma. 


*3Darbishire, Early Lives, p. 2. 


24Donald Lemen Clark, “Milton’s Schoolmasters: Alexander Gil and his Son 
Alexander? Huntington Library Quarterly, IX (1946), 122. 


*8Introd. to The Works of ... Joseph Mede (London, 1664), p. xxxiv. 
26Masson, I, 129. 
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They might also have collided on matters of church hierarchy 
and ceremony. If Chappell had not supported the hierarchy and 
the ceremonies of liturgical worship, he would not have secured 
Laud’s support in 1633 to the appointment to the Deanery of Cashel, 
then to be Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1638 to be 
Bishop of Cork. A letter from W. Kilmorey from Ireland to Dr, 
Warde, Master of Sidney College, Cambridge, dated October 22, 
1639, gives positive testimony. Writing of the Bishop of Cork when 
he was still Provost he states, “I do much approve his reformation 
of the manners of the college (and Bldgs). Some say he has brought 
in too much ceremony; in the church service.” 

So if Milton was as hostile in 1625 to bishops and the episcopal 
system of church government and as hostile to traditional rites, 
vestments, and symbolism of divine services as established by the 
Book of Common Prayer as he was after 1640, he would have 
found this a reason for differing with his tutor. But there is no 
evidence that Milton as yet felt church-outed by the prelates. When 
he proceeded B.A., March 26, 1629, he subscribed with his own 
hand to the Three Articles of Religion required of all candidates 
for graduation, including, “That the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons:containeth in it noth- 
ing contrary to the Word of God, and that it may lawfully so be 
used. . . . We whose names are here underwritten do willingly 
and ex animo subscribe to the three Articles above-mentioned and 
to all things in them contained’”** Some people might sign with 
tongue in cheek or with mental reservations. But not John Milton. 
Under the tutorship of Tovey he wrote with respect of the recently 
deceased bishops of Winchester and Ely. In I] Penseroso, which 
with most modern students I date during his university life,” he 
wrote with at least aesthetic appreciation and artistic enjoyment, 
certainly with no hostility, of stained glass windows, studious clois- 
ters, and liturgical music. So I doubt that differences between Chap- 
pell and Milton on points of church government or ceremonies 


27Bodl. MS. Tanner Ixvii, foll. 114, 138. 
28Masson, I, 217. 
29James Holly Hanford, A Milton Handbook, 4th ed. (New York, 1946), p. 148. 
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contributed much or any fuel to their quarrel. But it may have 
contributed more than I conjecture. 

One other source of friction remains to be considered—logic. 
The age was torn to an extent difficult for us to fathom by conflicts 
between those who upheld the logic of Ramus and those who 
upheld the logic of Aristotle. Cambridge was well known as a 
Ramist center. Antony Wotton published in 1626, close to Milton 
in time and place, The Art of Logick. Gathered out of Aristotle 
_..+ by Peter Ramus.*° In the preface “To the Reader? Wotton 
states that he was led to “appoint my elder sonne in Cambridge to 
translate this Logick . . . for the benefit of them that understand 
not the Latin?’ The elder son mentioned was Samuel, fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, 1624-1641. When Robert Devereux, 
second Earl of Essex, aged ten, entered Trinity College in 1577, he 
was equipped with Ramus’ Logic with a commentary, Ramus on 
Tully’s orations, as well as Sturmius de elocutione.** George Down- 
ame (or Downham) was the most famous Ramist of Christ’s 
College. According to Venn he was fellow 1587-1596, and Uni- 
versity Lecturer on logic from 1590. His Commentarii in P. Rami 
.. . Dialecticam, 1601, had, as T. S. K. Scott-Craig has shown, a 
great influence on Milton, who transferred lengthy passages from 
it to his own commentary in his Artis Logicae.** If Downame was, 
as Scott-Craig calls him, an Aristotelian Ramist, there were also 
firm opponents to Ramus. Duport instructs his young men at Trin- 
ity College, “Follow not Ramus in Logick nor Lipsius in Latin, but 
Aristotle in the one and Tully in the other:’** The anti-Ramians had 
the added advantage of their command of satire. The following 
verses appear in the commonplace book of a Cambridge student 
about 1625. Like the other verses I quoted they refer to a perform- 
ance of George Ruggle’s play Ignoramus: 


’°London, Printed by 1.D. for Nicholas Bourne, and are to be sold at his shop at 
the Exchange. 1626. 


31Lansd. MS. 25, fol. 46. Quoted from Walter B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the 
Devereux, Earls of Essex (London, 1853), Il, Appendix, 489-91. 


*°Thomas S. K. Scott-Craig, “The Craftsmanship and Theological Significance 
of Milton’s Art of Logic? Huntington Library Quarterly, XVII (1953), 1-8. 


*sDuport’s Rules, Trinity College. MS. O.104, 33. 
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“A general verdict of a Grand Jurie, whereby ye comicall devines of 
Cambridge are Coram Domino Rege convicted as Idiots of an apparent 
Ignoramus. 

Goe bastarde goe to Cambrige schools 


Goe, learne of Doctor Ramus 
What skollers are the greatest fooles 
And who’ is an Ignoramus.’** 


And Randolph in his Cambridge play, Aristippus (1630), sneers 
at “The University Ramist, a Mault Heretique, alias the Wilde 
Man’®® 

I have given these details only to suggest that when Milton arrived 
at Cambridge in 1625, he entered an academic environment in which 
the controversies of Ramians and Aristotelians on logic sometimes 
generated more heat than light. And I shall endeavor to show that, 
however much of a Ramist Milton may have become later in his 
university career, he was not one when Chappell was his tutor. Also 
I shall show, from an examination of his published works, that 
Chappell was a Ramist. 

But I shall make no attempt to write at this time an essay on 
Ramism. Three recent articles, two by P. Albert Duhamel and one 
by Wilbur Samuel Howell, will sufficiently introduce the reader to 
the literature of the subject.** I must, however, point out several 
doctrines of Ramus which are fundamental to our understanding of 
Chappell and Milton. One is the Ramian “law of justice?’ This law 
requires, in the language of Macllmaine, first translator of Ramus 
into English, “that in setting forthe of an arte we gather only to- 
geather that which dothe appartayne to the Arte whiche we intreate, 
leaving to all other Artes that which is proper to them:’*’ Accord- 
ing to this law the discovery and persuasive arrangement of argu- 
ments, the first and second parts of the classical rhetoric of Aris- 


84Cambridge University MS. Add. 4138. 

35Thomas Randolph, Aristippus (London, 1630), p. 6. Stupido in the Parnassus 
Plays is a Puritan and a Ramist. See J. B. Leishman’s commentary, pp. 68-71, of his 
ed. of The Three Parnassus Plays (1598-1601), (London, 1949). 

36Pierre Albert Duhamel, “The Logic and Rhetoric of Peter Ramus; Modern 
Philology, XLVI (1949), 163-71. Wilbur Samuel Howell, “Ramus and English 
Rhetoric: 1574-1681; Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVII (1951), 299-310. P. A. 
Duhamel, “Milton’s Alleged Ramismy PMLA, LXVII (1952), 1035-53. 

37R. Macllmaine, The Logike of the Moste Excellent Philosopher P. Ramus 
Martyr (London, 1574), p. 8. Cited from Howell, p. 303. 
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totle, Cicero, and Quintilian, were ruled out of rhetoric, as not 
homogeneous, but as proper to logic or dialectica alone; Ramus 
thought of them as the same. According to the Ramian principle of 
dichotomy, which analyzes every term into two, dialectica had two 
parts: inventio, the discovery of arguments; and judicium. Rhetoric 
in turn had two parts, style and delivery. Style had two parts, tropes 
and figures. According to these two principles of analysis, grammar 
would teach no logic or rhetoric, but would concern itself only 
with etymology and syntax. As I pointed out in Rhetoric and Poetry 
in the Renaissance, rhetoric had already tended to concern itself 
with embellishment of language exclusively in the middle ages.** 
And the technique of rhetorical invention had already been referred 
to logic by Rudolph Agricola in his De inventione dialectica (1515). 
But the separation of rhetoric and logic was greatly emphasized by 
Ramus and became a characteristic of Ramism. 

Another characteristic of the Ramian system was a preoccupation 
with the axiom and the belief that the mind inevitably assents to a 
true axiom when one is presented. This preoccupation led the Ram- 
ians to a relative neglect of the Aristotelian deductive and inductive 
system of making arguments prevail. The most readily accessible 
text of Ramus’ Dialectica, with an English translation by Allan H. 
Gilbert, is the Columbia edition of Milton’s Logic.*® The text of 
Ramus is printed in italic and Milton’s commentary, drawn from 
Downame and others, in roman. 

William Chappell’s books which show his Ramism were published 
long after the period of his tutorship at Christ’s College and after 
Milton’s residence there as a student. But as it is plausibly conjec- 
tured that Milton composed his Logic while still at Cambridge, it 
may also be conjectured that Chappell was an active Ramist at an 
early period. His earliest work was Methodus concionandi, pub- 
lished in 1648, a year before his death.*° It bears no name on the title 
page. This was followed in 1656 by an English translation by an 
unknown hand. The title reads, The Preacher, or the Art and 


38D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance (New York, 1922), pp. 35-55. 

39Columbia Milton, XI. 

‘°Methodus concionandi, Londini. a ig me M. F. sumptibus Timoth. 
go 


Garthwaite ab insigne S. Georgii in vico vocato Little Britain. MDCXLVIII. 
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Method of Preaching shewing The most ample Directions and Rules 
for Invention, Method, Expression, and Books whereby a Minister 
may be furnished with such helps as may make him a Useful Laborer 
in the Lords Vineyard. By William Chappell. Bishop of Cork, some- 
time Fellow of Christ’s College in Cambridge.** One who signs him- 
self “Phil. Christianus” thus addresses the courteous reader: “This 
elaborate peece of the Revernd Author, William Chappell, Bishop 
of Cork, coming to my hands, and considering the great advantage 
the Church of God might reap by it in this spiritually infatuated age 
. . . the consideration whereof moved me to expose it to publick 
view, hoping it may have the desired effect the revernd Author 
intended it to, viz. for the well instructing and fitting of young 
Proficients, in Divinity, to the work of the Ministry:’ 

The logical structure which holds The Preacher together is made 
manifest by an elaborate analysis, preceding Chapter 1, arranged in 
the typical dichotomies of the Ramian dialectic. The Method of 
Preaching is divided into the definition, the parts of it; the parts are 
divided into the doctrine and the use which is considered; the doc- 
trine into preparation thereunto and the handling of it, and so on, 
The definition states, ““The Method of Preaching is a discourse upon 
a Text of Scripture, disposing its parts according to the order of 
nature, whereby, the accord of them one with the other may be 
judged of, and contained in memory:’ “The order of nature;’ is a 
typical bit of Ramian self-praise. To Ramus the order of Aristotle 
was artificial. 

There is no printed table of contents, but each chapter, save the 
first, has an explanatory heading. I shall quote these an an aid to the 
reader’s understanding of Chappell’s book: “2. Of the ingress or 
entrance into the Text of Scripture which is to be treated of. 3. Of 
the raysing of Doctrine. 4. How a Doctrine ought to be laid. 5. Of 
Axiomes in Specie. 6. Of a composite Axiome. 7. Of a copulate 

41London, Printed for Edw. Farnham, and are to be sold at his shop in Popes-head 
Palace neer Corn-hill, 1656. Wing C1957. The copies which I have examined at the 
Cambridge University Library and at Union Theological Seminary refer to an 
interesting item of Milton bibliography. Between the title page and the beginning 
of the text Farnham inserts a catalogue of other works which he offers for sale at 
his shop, including, “The Works of Mr. John Milton, concearning Divorce, di 


into one Volume: So far as I know no copy of Milton’s omnibus on divorce 
survives. 
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Axiome. 8. Of the Connex. 9. Of the Discrete, or Several. 10. Of the 
Disjunct or Disjoined. 11. Of the Syllogism. 12. Of the Explication 
of the Axiome or of the Doctrine. ‘Hitherto of the preparation of 
the Doctrine. The treatment of it followeth? 13. Of the Confirma- 
tion of the Axiome, both the what and the wherefore. 14. Of the 
Vindication of the Axiome from Objections. 15. Of Uses in Gen- 
eral. 16. Of the Use of Instruction. 17. Of Refutation. 18. Of Repre- 
hension. 19. Of Consolation or Comfort. 20. Of Exhortation. 21. Of 
Dehortation”” The chapter headings of Milton’s Logic, Part Two, 
follow the same analysis and sequence: “4. Of the simple axiom. 
5. Of the copulate axiom. 6. Of the connex axiom. 7. Of the discrete 
axiom. 8. Of the disjunct axiom. 9. Of the syllogism and its parts.’ 

From Milton’s Logic we learn that, “An axiom is a disposition of 
one argument with another, by which something is shown to be or 
not to be... . But when in an axiom one argument is disposed with 
another, one of these of necessity precedes, and the other follows; 
therefore the parts of the axiom . . . are two, the antecedent and the 
consequent. The first is commonly called the minor term or the 
subject, the second the major term or the predicate. . . :” What holds 
the two arguments of an axiom together is called the “band” (vin- 
culum). The band is either a verb or a grammatical conjunction.” 
So an axiom is a sentence, a statement, a proposition. 

Chappell shows himself a good Ramian when he defines an axiom 
as ‘a disposal of an argument with an argument.’ Since he is adapt- 
ing logic to the purposes of the preacher he goes farther. “Whatso- 
ever is revealed to us of Divine Truth (for there can be no falsehood 
in the Word of God) is contained in the Axioms of Holy Scripture. 
... For Axiomes that are found in Scripture may be called Prime 
truths and as it were Principles. . .. And these Principles are they 
which I would only have held for Doctrine?“ 

Axioms may be true or false, human as well as divine, and are 
frequently hidden or disguised in Scripture or elsewhere by gram- 
matical or rhetorical sentence structure. The concealment was 
known in Ramian logic as crypsis. “But this crypsis [says Milton] 
or concealment [occultatio| is threefold, to wit, the defect or 


“Columbia Milton, XI, 299-307. Gilbert’s translation. Italicized statements are 
Ramus: 48T he Preacher, Chaps. 3 and 4. 
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redundance or inversion of parts disposed? The axiom which is 
hidden in the language may be discovered, however, by the fol- 
lowing method: “. . . if on account of these crypses there is uncer- 
tainty, what lacks must be supplied, what is superfluous must be cut 
off, and any part must be restored to its place:’** Chappell likewise 
testifies on the discovery of axioms within crypses. “A single Axi- 
ome, though it have a large extent in respect to the Arguments 
which may be disposed in it, yet (if but the Crypsis, and oblique 
predications be declared by an apt explication) is easy to be judged 
of.’ By a similar process axioms may be discovered under the con- 
cealment of rhetorical ornament: “If by the influx of latter arts 
(namely Grammar, Rhetorick, &c) into the text, Logic cannot be 
immediately examined: then the words are first to be stript of those 
arts by some general explication, and the sense to be made plain, and 
so the way to be made ready for the Logical Analysis and assigna- 
tion of the Axiomes that they may appear to be therein’”** A similar 
crypsis or oblique predication is afforded by parables, which may 
be taken apart and disposed as axioms: “In Scripture certaine feigned 
Propositions, which (by the special privilege of comparates) doe 
argue read Redditions, and being disposed with their Redditions, 
doe make divine Axiomes:’*” 

I trust that it is becoming clear that the doctrines of Ramus we 
have been studying, accepted by Chappell in The Preacher and fol- 
lowed by Milton in De Doctrina, are intended to assist the student 
of logic, or the student of Scripture, to unwrap from parabolic, 
rhetorical, inverted, incomplete, or redundant language the bare 
bones of the axiomatic structure, which is the structure of a declara- 
tive sentence, “A has some relationship to B? Once the axiom is 
unwrapped and exposed in all its logical nakedness, the student 
should be in a position to make an accurate judgment that the axiom 
is true or false, human, divine, or diabolical—at least according to 
the optimistic premises of the Ramians. If two of these axioms are 
arranged in a logical sequence as major and minor premises, a new 
statement of truth may be arrived at syllogistically. 

The famous Method of the Ramians also involved other ways of 


44Columbia Milton, XI, 297-99. 45The Preacher, Chap. 5, sect. 1. 
46Tbid., Chap. 4, sect. 7. 4"Ibid., Chap. 3, sect. 1. 
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arranging axiomatic truths in a sequence calculated to lead toward 
understanding and belief. It was borrowed from the arts of dispo- 
sitio as developed by ancient rhetoric. This will be made clear, I 
hope, by two quotations, one from Chappell and one from Milton’s 
Logic. Chappell’s statement on Method is as follows: “But if we 
consider the Axiomes in them selves, it will not be difficult to find 
the order. Seeing that is first, which is most simple, and most gen- 
eral; not depending on the rest, but the rest on it. Likewise that in 
the second place which immediately depends on the first, and the 
rest on it, &c, And if there be any collateral ones, it is all one to the 
method which is treated of first:’** As it is put compactly in the 
Logic, “Axioms are to be arranged one before another according 
to the clarity of their nature, as they express arguments that are 
prior, better known, and clearer?’ 

In our study of dialectic we may now proceed to examine a spe- 
cifically rhetorical aspect of crypsis. For the preacher is not limited 
to unwrapping axioms from their linguistic concealments. He may 
for the sake of attractive presentation to his audience wrap his 
axioms in as attractive a package as possible and keep the dialecti- 
cal Method concealed. Thus in the Logic, “But when the auditor is 
to be allured with pleasure or some stronger impulse by an orator or 
a poet... a crypsis of method will usually be employed; some 
homogeneous axioms will be rejected, as the lights of definitions, par- 
titions, and transitions. Certain heterogeneous axioms will be taken 
up, as digressions from the fact and lingerings on the fact. And espe- 
cially the order of things will be inverted: In discussing the use 
of crypsis, Chappell permits the omitting of one of the two principal 
parts and the intermixing or inverting of the order, but he is firmly 
against redundance in sermons, “For I would not set open a gap for 
digressions or Heterogeneals:’* 

If we look again to Chappell’s chapter headings, we observe that 
the final four owe nothing to logic, Ramian or other. Reprehension, 
Consolation, Exhortation, Dehortation, involving appropriate ap- 
peals to the feelings, are basic topics of ancient suasory or delibera- 
tive rhetoric. Chappell recognizes the importance and use of appeals 


‘SIbid., Chap. 4, sect. 5. 49Columbia Milton, XI, 471. 
So[bid., XI, 483-85. 517 be Preacher, Chap. 1. 
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to the feelings when he says, “As the Arguments or places of inven- 
tion representing unto us the various affections of things amongst 
themselves doe yeeld foundations of deduction, so the force of 
affections the firmness and necessity of the same’? Exhortation 
“looks upon some future good . . . a future sublime or difficult, 
sible, good. . .. The good is honest and seemly, useful and pleasing” 
Dehortation is supported “by reason of the objected fear, that it is 
a great evill imminent, avoidable:’”* 

Chappell reminds us also that the preacher owes a special obliga- 
tion to the discovery and dissemination of truth. “He that will 
explain well ought to be well exercised in Scriptures and in the 
Idiome of those languages wherein they are written. . . . He must 
not be carried away by any prejudices:’** The latter caveat one 
wishes Milton had taken to heart in his own controversies, also the 
following. Chappell is urgent that a preacher should not attribute 
an heretical or erroneous opinion or statement on second-hand evi- 
dence. He should go to the original source in the published works, 
“For the grevouser the crime is, which is objected, the grevouser is 
the injury, if it be objected falsely?’** 

One other work of Chappell’s showing Ramian traits, remains to 
be examined. This is The Use of Holy Scripture Gravely and 
Methodically Discoursed, a posthumous publication of 1653." It 
is described by its editor as “A work of singular benefit to Divines, 
and all men, to establish themselves, and others in the Perfection, 
Perspicuity, and Efficacie of Gods Word, against Atheists, Heathens, 
Romanists, Enthusiasts, and all other Unbelievers and Misbelievers 
&c. To which is prefixed a Preface, by a friend to the Author, as 
an Introduction to the treatise?’ 

The Preface is an elaborate and full discussion and explanation 
of Chappell’s text, which was composed in English. It goes to fifty- 

52Ibid., Chap. 15, sect. 2. 

53[bid., Chaps. 20-21. 

54Ibid., Chap. 12, sect. 4. 

55]bid., Chap. 17, sect. 3. 

56The Use of Holy Scripture Gravely and Methodically Discoursed. By William 
Chappell Bishop of Corke, sometime Fellow of Christs Colledg in Cambridge. ... 
London, Printed by E. C. for Andrew Crook, at the Green Dragon in Pauls Church- 
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three pages and is signed “Philo Biblius” The author of the Preface 
says the treatise was put into his hands twenty years since for pri- 
vate use. His comment on Chappell is illuminating: “So exemplarily 
modest, and yet so discreetly exact hee was, that hee liked not to be 
much in sight of a censorius world, though he merited as little ill 
from any, as he meant, which is no other than love and all Christian 
offices.” And later, “If not withstanding hee pleased to be publick, 
hee would come forth (never in phantasticall affectation, but) in 
substantial comeliness. And thus should these bones of his have 
appeared, if hee had been pleased to fulfill them; and happily more, 
or fewer.’ 

The “bones” are composed of analytical tables. As his editor 
states, he never expanded this substantial outline of his argument 
into the connected prose of a full-length treatise. The analysis sup- 
ports the axioms in strict Ramian fashion. The axioms are these: 
First, “The Holy Scripture is profitable for doctrine’’ This is devel- 
oped by dichotomies. It is profitable: in manner or in degree. In 
manner: immediately or mediately, etc. The sufficiency or perfec- 
tion of Scripture is argued from the topics or commonplaces of 
Ramian inventio, or first part of dialectica (as the invention or dis- 
covery of arguments is the first part of classical rhetoric). The 
topics argued from are: 1. The Efficient Causes; 2. Instrumental 
Causes; 3. The End; 4. The Effect; 5. The Object; 6. The Adjunct; 
7. The Simile, etc. The second axiom he argues is “Holy Scripture 
is profitable for Confutations.’ This extends from page 77 to page 
89. The third axiom is “Holy Scripture is profitable for correction, 
or rectifying and restoring:’ Subheads are Reprehension and Con- 
solation. This important axiom is defended to page 145. His fourth 
and final axiom is “Holy Scripture is profitable for Instruction in 
Righteousnesse:’ He gives precepts for Bidding and Forbidding. He 
gives as an example a dehortation from drunkenness, using passages 
from Scripture. ; 

I hope my summaries of Chappell’s The Preacher and The Use 
of Holy Scripture have given some illumination of the qualities of 
his mind and character. I have given a much fuller treatment than I 
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5sIbid., p. 2. 
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otherwise would have because I know of no one since Masson who 
has studied Chappell’s publications with the intention of learning 
something about the man who rubbed Milton the wrong way dur- 
ing his first year at Christ’s College. Masson states, “I have looked 
over his Art of Preaching; and the impression which it has left is 
that, though not a common-place man, and probably an accurate 
tutor, he must have been a man of dry and meagre nature’”* In the 
language of the earlier psychology I would judge him to have been 
both dry and cool. But I find nothing meagre in his nature. He was 
doubtless not easily stirred to strong feelings, but the record shows 
that he had a talent for friendship. Worthington states of Mead, 
“The chief delight which he took in company was to discourse with 
Learned friends; particularly for several years he set apart some of 
his hours to spend them in the conversation of his worthy Friend 
Mr William Chappell, . .. who was justly esteem’d a rich Magazine 
of Rational Learning, and who again did as highly value the interest 
he had in Mr Mede and the singular advantage of his Converse’ 

But let me revert to Ramian Dialectic, which I conjecture was 
a subject of disagreement between Milton and Chappell during Mil- 
ton’s first year at Cambridge. We know that Milton later found the 
Ramian method useful in his own study of Scripture in the compo- 
sition of his De Doctrina Christiana, where his goal was to learn to 
know God aright by a careful study of God’s own word. Here his 
practice was close to the system taught by Chappell in The Preacher, 
although I do not urge that he learned it from Chappell. Hanford, 
at least, attributes its “coldly intellectual style, terse and logical? to 
“his rigid will and the years of logical training at Cambridge’™ 
Although his own Artis Logicae Plenior Institutio (1672), most 
probably composed while he was a student at Cambridge, announces 
on its title page that it is “Arranged after the method of Peter 
Ramus;’ Milton’s commentary on the text of Ramus is more often 
in opposition than in support. When he differs, simplifies, or ampli- 
fies, he usually does so in company with Aristotle and other clas- 
sical rhetoricians and logicians, as well as with Downame and other 

59Masson, I, 129. 

60Introd. to Works of Mead (London, 1664), p. viii. 

61Hanford, Handbook, p. 122. 
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commentators on Ramus. Thus he prefers logic as the term for rea- 
soning well to dialectic which as he points out is properly the art of 
questioning and answering as in the give and take of the dialogues 
of Plato. The Ramians used logic and dialectic interchangeably for 
the art they taught. Furthermore, Milton asserts, the second part 
of logic is dispositio, persuasive arrangement of arguments, not 
judicium. Judgment must be used in both parts of logic.” 

Further details of Milton’s departure from Ramus are discussed 
by P. A. Duhamel in his “Milton’s Alleged Ramism” The follow- 
ing quotation sums up some important points: “His logic contains 
a discussion of the rules for converting propositions, for the disjunc- 
tive syllogism, for the six modes for both the first and second phases 
of the syllogism, enthymemes, contracted syllogisms, and fallacies, 
all of which are not found in the texts of the Ramists but are derived 
from Aristotle and the classical rhetoricians. . . . Milton’s logic is 
essentially within the classical tradition and its traditional patterns 
are reflected in his prose style?’ 

In his prose tracts of a controversial nature Milton argues, not 
with Ramian dialectic, but with the weapons of Aristotelian rhetoric 
as Gilman has shown in his “Milton’s Rhetoric?’ “Milton consist- 
ently applies the classical principles of rhetoric in urging the sup- 
port of particular policies which he considers essential for preserv- 
ing and extending religious and civil liberty:’* To be sure Milton 
was more familiar with the rhetoric of Isocrates, Hermogenes, Cic- 
ero, and Quintilian than are most modern students. And he knew 
how to use this classical rhetoric. In Of Education, however, he 
agrees with Ramus, and with Rudolph Agricola and his own school- 
master Gil, the father, in looking to logic for arguments and to rhet- 
oric for style—Logic with her “well couched Heads and Topics;’ 
who in time will “open her contracted palm into a graceful and 
ornate Rhetorick?’® 

But however much or little of a Ramist Milton may have become 

62Columbia Milton, XI, 18-20. 

®sDuhamel, “Milton’s Alleged Ramism? p. 1045. 
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in later life, the important issue is what concept of rhetoric, logic, 
and dialectic did Milton bring to Cambridge from St. Paul’s School? 
Fortunately we have access to good documentary evidence from 
two important books by Alexander Gil, High Master of the school 
in Milton’s day. The earliest is Logonomia Anglica, a grammar- 
rhetoric published in 1619 and reissued with revisions and correc- 
tions in 1621.° As I have discussed this work rather fully in my 
“Milton’s Schoolmasters;*’ I shall at this time summarize briefly 
those features which demonstrate its non-Ramian features. Whereas 
the Ramian “law of justice” limits grammar to etymology and 
syntax, Gil analyzes Logonomia into four parts: 1. Grammatica 
(usually called Orthography); 2. Etymologia (what Milton called 
Accidence in his own Grammar); 3. Syntaxis (simple syntax and 
schematized or figured for ornament); and Prosodia (which was 
also included in the Lily Grammar). Thus he includes the schemes 
and tropes in Logonomia which are the principal components of the 
Ramian rhetorics of Talaeus and Butler. He seems to recognize that 
he is doing something unusual at least, for he defends himself in a 
brief word to his reader. “It may be, reader, that much that is said 
here concerning figures, you will judge unsuitable to our design, 
that I might be adorning our little book with foreign colors derived 
from rhetoric. . . . But if we look at them with a view to their end, 
we will see that they belong more to logonomia. The end of rhet- 
oric is to persuade, to which end it utilizes two subsidiaries; namely 
arguments and (without which they could not be adequately pre- 
sented) adornment of speech... . It is clear that it is logonomia 
which adorns speech and logic that adduces arguments:’** This dis- 
tinction of Gil’s never made headway in the groves of academe. 
Boys indoctrinated in this heretical view that rhetoric is the art of 
persuasion, not just the handmaid of stylistic embellishment, would 
be likely to have opposition at college from Ramian tutors. 


66Logonomia Anglica. Qua Gentis sermo facilius addiscitur. Conscripta ab Alex- 
andro Gil Paulinae Scholae Magistro Primario. Londini Excudit lobannes Beale. 
1619. 

The second edition (1621) adds Secundo edita, paulo correctior, sed ad usum 
communem accommodatior. 

67 Huntington Library Quarterly, IX (1946), 125-29. 
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But Jogonomia could be extended in Gil usage to include the 
whole trivium, the whole of the science of language, what Isocrates 
called “the philosophy of the logos:’*® We learn about “The second 
part of Logonomia, which I call Logicke, written by mee? from 
Gil’s Sacred Philosophie of the Holy Scriptures, a commentary on 
the Creed.” As a rational Anglican theologian he defends the use 
of reason in matters of religion as the “especiall and principall gift 
of God to mankinde:’ Hence he is able to state that his Logicke “was 
especially meant to be an helpe to them that needed helpe for the 
understanding of this booke. And therefore for this, and all such 
dark words, you that need helpe must seeke it there; and having read 
that booke diligently first, and somewhat understood it; you shall 
come better furnished to this booke, or the like?’ 

As I pointed out in “Milton’s Schoolmasters;’" this Logicke, now 
lost, judging from many quotations and references was not in the 
least Ramian. Gil uses and defends the syllogism but does not men- 
tion the axiom. He quotes Thomas Aquinas, Summa contra Gen- 
tiles frequently in Sacred Philosophie and follows his Aristotelian 
method, not the methodus of Ramus. He deals with the dilemma, 
but no word of dichotomies. No mention of crypses. He treats 
logica, not Ramian dialectica, and calls it the second part of logo- 
nomia. Rhetoric, to him, uses logic, the second part of logonomia, 
to discover arguments and draw conclusions from them, and the 
first part of logonomia to adorn speech. 

As Gil tells us he began to write Sacred Philosophie in 1625 and 
refers to Logicke as already completed, he must have been writing 
on his logic, and doubtless talking about it to the boys in the upper 
forms, which he taught, while Milton was still a pupil at St. Paul’s 
School. Hence whatever modified Ramianism Milton developed at 
Cambridge and later, he could have had little or none when he 
arrived at the University. As it is probable that Chappell at forty- 
three was as confirmed a Ramian as his later publications show him 

6°Antid. 235; Panegyr. 10. 


The Sacred Philosophie of the Holy Scripture: Laid downe as Conclusions in 
the Articles of our Faith, commonly called the Apostles Creed. Proved by the Prin- 
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by Alexander Gil, Mr. of Pauls Schoole. London, 1635. 
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to have become, it seems probable that adherence to diverse and 
hostile schools of logic might have contributed to their quarrel. 

And Chappell would have been a formidable opponent to an 
undergraduate who upheld heretical opinions on logic. Fuller says 
of him, “(He was remarkable for the strictness of his conversation: 
no one tutor in our memory bred more or better pupils, so exact his 
care in their education. He was a most subtle disputant:’* Masson 
retails the story that in a public act of disputation before King James 
in 1615, Chappell pushed his opponent so hard “that he fainted’ 
Whereupon King James, no mean disputer himself, “undertook to 
maintain the question, but with no better fortune; for Chappell was 
so much his superior at logical weapons:’* 

Contributory causes for his quarrel with Chappell were, I think, 
related to his general discontent with the University as compared 
with the more congenial life at St. Paul’s School. In An Apology 
for Smectymnuus he states that in his younger judgment he “never 
greatly admired” his University."* He writes to the younger Gil in 
July, 1628, that he longs for and misses Gil’s conversation and that 
he is disappointed with the theological preoccupations of the Univer- 
sity, where he finds almost no intellectual companions.”* His Third 
Prolusion is a well-known attack on the medieval scholasticism still 
intrenched in both universities in spite of all efforts of the human- 
ists from Erasmus to Bacon. Moreover as a pupil at Christ’s College 
he was subject to academic discipline twenty-four hours a day~a 
discipline far more severe than what he had enjoyed eight hours a 
day as a schoolboy, with the rest of his day spent with his family in 
a congenial home. Also he was older and more fixed in character 
than most of his classmates. 

As it takes two to speak the truth, it takes two to quarrel. Milton 
mentions in his elegy not only a rigorous teacher, but also “other 
trials that are not to be met by a nature such as mine’’ We know 
that his nature in maturity was resentful of authority in church and 
state, and rebellious against discipline. Probably his own arrogance 
as well as Chappell’s rigor contributed to his discontent. 


72 Worthies, Nottingham. Quoted from Masson, I, 128. 73Masson, I, 128. 
74Columbia Milton, III, 298. 75E pist. 3, Columbia Milton, Xl, to, 12. 





Milton in 1660 


By Goprrey Davies 


STUDENT OF HISTORY may well feel some trepidation in reopen- 
A ing the chapter of John Milton’s life which covers the months 
from June to December, 1660, especially as he has little additional 
evidence to help him. This period immediately follows the King’s 
return to England, of which a Miltonian scholar has written: “The 
most important single event in Milton’s life was the event against 
which he struggled most: the Restoration of Charles II. Had it not 
come, we might never have had Paradise Lost and Samson Ago- 
nistes; certainly we should never have had them in their present 
power and significance: But the ever-present problem to Milton 
during much of the year 1660 must have been whether he would 
be suffered to live long enough to write anything. In the eyes of 
the prevailing parties he had sinned most grievously. A convinced 
republican and a passionate lover of freedom, he had defended 
tyrannicide and, at least indirectly, the execution of Charles I. He 
had bitterly attacked Eikon Basilike, revered by Royalists as the 
authentic words of the martyred king. On the eve of the Restora- 
tion he had written The Readie & Easie Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth, a last protest against the detested thralldom of 
kingship. Pamphleteers “‘of the baser sort” were crying for his head. 
His biographer David Masson thought “there is no greater historical 
puzzle” than his escape after the Restoration.” The purpose of this 
article is to reconstruct as exactly as possible what did happen to 
Milton and to try to furnish an explanation of these happenings. 

Milton’s fate, like that of the regicides and others who had taken 


William Riley Parker, Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, Ohio, 
1940), p. 60. 


*The Life of John Milton, VI (Cambridge and London, 1880), 184. Masson spoke 
of Milton’s “complete escape? though he did suffer imprisonment, and of people’s 
amazement at it, though he cited only two authorities—Burnet’s History of My Own 
Time (ed. Osmund Airy [Oxford, 1897], I, 283-84) and a letter attributed to Hartlib 
asking for information “about Milton and the prisoners” 
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part in public affairs during the Puritan Revolution, depended on 
whether he was, or was not, named in An Act of Free and Generall 
Pardon Indemnity and Oblivion.’ This measure was under discus- 
sion in the House of Commons before the King’s return but did not 
receive his assent until August 29, 1660. With certain exceptions, 
it pardoned all treasons and offenses committed between January 
1, 1638, and June 24, 1660. The longest list of exceptions contained 
the names of the regicides who were defined as those who had sen- 
tenced Charles I to death, signed the death warrant, or been in- 
strumental in taking away his life.* Milton could not be included 
in this category because his offense was justifying the execution 
afterward, not promoting it beforehand. He might, however, have 
been separately named, like Sir Arthur Hesilrige, who was to suffer 
such penalties, not extending to life, as a later act might impose, 
and who actually died in the Tower. He might have been joined to 
John Lambert and Sir Henry Vane who, although not regicides, 
were totally excepted from the Act of Pardon. The former spent 
his remaining years in confinement; the latter was executed. No one 
is known, however, to have suggested that Milton should be placed 
on a par with Hesilrige or with Lambert and Vane. Finally he might 
have been one of those debarred from any public office.* Actually 
he was never mentioned in the Act and therefore was pardoned, 
How and why this came about are two of the puzzles to be 
explained. 

To solve an historical mystery recourse is usually had to the 
chronological method. To set down the events of a man’s life with- 
in a given period in the order of their occurrence often supplies or 
suggests an explanation of those events. Although, in Milton’s case, 
what is definitely known and capable of exact dating is relatively 
little for the second half of 1660, its arrangement should at least 


312 Car. II, c. 11, The Statutes of the Realm, V (n.p., 1819), 226-34. 


4Charles II provided a shorter definition of regicides—“the immediate murderers 
of my father? Speech to the House of Lords on July 27, printed among other 
in The Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England, XXII (London, 1763), 
397-400. This work will be referred to as the old Parliamentary History. 


5These will be dealt with below. The twenty named by the Commons for penalties 
to be fixed by a later act were reduced to sixteen by the Lords and their only punish- 
ment was to be exclusion from public offices. 
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reveal the problems and may supply some hints for their solution. 
Whatever solution is offered, it must not only explain the facts 
(not merely gloss them over) but also avoid distorting Milton’s 
character as revealed by his whole life. 

The exact time when Milton went into hiding is nowhere stated. 
The Anonymous Life speaks of his retirement “at the first return 
of the Court;’ which if taken literally would mean the very end of 
May, 1660. Anthony 4 Wood says “a little before” the proclama- 
tion of August 13. Edward Phillips, from the context, may be inter- 
preted as meaning that the “abscondence” took place soon after 
the Restoration and adds that it was “by the advice of those that 
wisht him well?’ John Toland assigns a date perhaps a little earlier, 
“the King being ready to land:’* But the importance of the incident 
depends not upon its precise date, but upon its proving that Milton 
and his friends felt that he was in imminent danger. Certainly no 
early biographer suggested, as some later ones have done, that his 
“obscurity” enabled him to escape punishment. 

On June 16 the House of Commons requested the King to issue 
a proclamation calling in Milton’s two works, the first Defensio 
and Eikonoklastes, and John Goodwin’s Obstructors of Justice. 
At the same time the Attorney General was ordered to indict both 
authors for these writings and the Sergeant at Arms to arrest them. 
Two questions immediately arise: Why did Milton’s friends allow 
these resolutions to pass without challenging a division, and why 
were he and Goodwin separately dealt with at the very time when 
the Commons were discussing exceptions to the bill for a general 
pardon? In order to demonstrate how opportune the moment was 
for naming these two in the bill for penalties short of life, an 
examination of the proceedings of the House is necessary. 

On June 8 the Commons had voted that “twenty, and no more 
(other than those that are already excepted, or sat as judges upon 
the late King’s Majesty) shall be excepted out of the Act of Gen- 
eral Pardon” for such penalties, not extending to life, as another act 
to be passed for that purpose should inflict upon them. This reso- 
lution passed only after a close division, the majority apparently 


®The Early Lives of Milton, ed. Helen Darbishire (London, 1932), pp. 32, 43, 74s 
175. 
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wishing to limit the number of victims, and the minority to enlarge 
it. An analysis of the twenty chosen shows the company in which 
Milton might have been included and the kind of offense which was 
thought to justify exception from the Act of Pardon. Some of the 
condemned were guilty of offenses which seem trivial compared to 
Milton’s. The first of the twenty to be named was William Lent- 
hall, who had remained the Speaker of the Long Parliament from 
1640 to 1660. No doubt his graver sins were his joining the army 
against a majority of Presbyterian members in 1647 and presiding 
over the remnant left after Pride’s Purge in 1648. In spite of 
Monck’s letter on his behalf, the vote against Lenthall was 215 to 
126, one of the tellers for the minority being Sir Thomas Clarges, 
generally regarded, together with Sir William Morice, Secretary 
of State, as the general’s mouthpiece in Parliament. Monck’s adher- 
ents, who are likely also to have been Milton’s supporters, were thus 
shown to be in a minority when confronted by unbending Cavaliers 
and rigid Presbyterians eager to add to the number of victims. 
Therefore, the necessity of preventing Milton’s case from being put 
to the vote is plain. 

Sir Henry Vane was excepted without a division. He was hated 
by Cavaliers because his production of his father’s notes of a debate 
in council had been fatal to Strafford, and detested by them and by 
Presbyterians as a visionary in religion and republican in politics. 
On June 12 William Burton became the third. Why this commis- 
sioner of the admiralty was thought important enough to be thus 
distinguished is not now apparent. His insignificance may have 
struck members later because they discharged him from custody 
on September 5. An attempt to add Sergeant Richard Keeble was 
now defeated, though the vote was reversed on the sixteenth. On 
the thirteenth six notables of the Puritan Revolution were named: 
Oliver St. John, John Ireton, Sir Arthur Hesilrige, William Syden- 
ham, John Disbrowe, and Daniel Axtell. Two days later John Black- 
well of Mortlake was the sole addition. Masson remarked that the 
reasons for his unpopularity might need research.’ Even to identify 
him is not easy, there being at least three individuals of the same 
name who took small parts in public affairs during the Common- 


7Masson, VI, 39. 
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wealth and Protectorate. Perhaps John Blackwell, senior, of Mort- 
lake, had incurred hostility for his activities in disposing of church 
lands. Oddly enough, the same day a vote was passed in favor of 
William Butler, who was generally regarded as the most unpopular 
of the major generals and who seems today a much fitter victim 
than the almost unknown (to us) Blackwell. June 16, the day when 
the resolutions against Milton and Goodwin were passed, saw John 
Lambert, Christopher Pack, an alderman of the City of London, 
and Sergeant Richard Keeble excluded from pardon. 

June 18 was for Milton, as in 1815 it was to be for Napoleon, 
the decisive day.* The House began by including in the twenty 
Charles Fleetwood, the nominal commander in chief of the army 
from October, 1659, when it expelled the Rump. In December the 
Parliament, supported by Monck and his forces in Scotland, was 
restored. Then came the turn of John Pyne, said by one member to 
be “called the king of the West and a great tyrant:’ Prynne spoke 
against Richard Cromwell but found no seconder, whereupon he 
proposed Richard Salwey. The House preferred Richard Deane 
who, Clarges alleged, had dispersed dangerous papers in Scotland 
in 1659 and was an Anabaptist. He became the sixteenth of the 
twenty. The House then listened to a royal message urging the 
prompt passage of the Act of Pardon. When the House resumed, 
proposals to except those who had drafted the Instrument of Gov- 
ernment or who had sat in any high court erected to try rebels 
against the Commonwealth and Protectorate failed to win approval. 
Bulstrode Whitelocke owed his safety partly to a son who had tried 
to secure King’s Lynn for Charles II at the time of Booth’s rising. 
The seventeenth named was Richard Creed, a politically minded 
major obnoxious to Monck’s followers. The eighteenth and nine- 
teenth were two sectarian ministers most unpopular with Anglicans 
and Presbyterians. Philip Nye was denounced for having enriched 
himself and for having been “the grandee” among the Triers, set 


*On this day the diary paraphrased in the old Parliamentary History begins. In 
Notes and Queries, February 3, 1951, Professor Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr has 
identified the author as Bowman and described the original diary which now exists 
only from June 18 to August 18 and which has been deposited at the Bodleian Library 


by its owner, Roger Salway. She most generously lent me her transcript from which 
I shall quote. 
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up by Cromwell to determine the fitness of applicants for benefices, 
Prynne denounced Goodwin “because of his book: 

The debate on the twentieth and last to be excepted for penalties 
not extending to life was most animated and confused. Some mem- 
bers anxious to punish more than one tried to get those they thought 
deserving of punishment excepted for life, and so evade the proviso 
“twenty, and no more.’ Hugh Peters and Hewlett were totally 
excepted, the former because he was alleged to have plotted with 
Cromwell how to execute the King and the latter because he was 
alleged to be one of the executioners. For the last victim were pro- 
posed: Cobbett; Francis Thorpe, who had served the Common- 
wealth as a judge and had justified the King’s execution, though 
never attending the trial; and William Steele, similarly a judge who 
had been Lord Chancellor for Ireland from 1656 to 1659. The con- 
clusion of the debate demands the quotation of the diarist’s brief 
entries: 


Mr. Powell*® (Berks) against Milton. 
Sergeant Littleton for Thorpe. 


Sir Henry [i.e., Heneage] Finch to lay aside Thorpe and take Corbet. 
Mr. Palmer against Steele. 


The question whether the question to be put upon Corbet voted aye 
being zoth man. 


This statement is the only evidence that Milton was proposed as one 
of the twenty, but it is also important for other reasons. It mentions 
no supporter of Powell’s motion and no defender of Milton. The 
one silence explains the other. Because no one seconded Powell, his 
motion could not be put to a vote. Thus there was no need to speak 
on his behalf. To do so would have been unwise, because if a dis- 
cussion ensued members might have recalled that Goodwin had 
just been named the nineteenth “because of his book:’ Inasmuch as 
Milton was the greater sinner in print, a debate might have con- 
vinced the House that logically Milton must be excepted along with 

®The inclusion of Goodwin among the twenty when he and Milton had, two days 


before, been singled out for special treatment may appear inconsistent or queer. Actu- 
ally it did him no harm and unlike Milton he was not arrested. 


10] regret that I have not been able to connect this Powell (or Powle) with the 
Oxfordshire family to which Milton’s first wife belonged. 
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Goodwin. Therefore Milton’s friends engaged in a conspiracy of 
silence. The choice of Colonel Ralph Cobbett (or Corbet) was 
natural. Like Creed he had opposed Monck in 1659 and 1660. He 
had promoted the Derby petition, the immediate cause of the ejec- 
tion of the Rump by the English army leaders the previous October. 
When he appeared in Scotland as the representative of the army in 
England, he was arrested as a dangerous man who designed to alien- 
ate the army in Scotland from Monck. He had also joined Lambert 
in the futile rising in April to avert the Restoration. Though Morice 
and Clarges, who represented Monck’s interest, were both present, 
they did not speak but left the nomination of the last exceptions to 
others, especially to the Solicitor General, Sir Heneage Finch, who 
did not take this opportunity of denouncing Milton as he was to 
do on December 17. His silence on June 18 is another puzzle. Mor- 
ice and Clarges no doubt recognized that the four would be con- 
demned by Presbyterians and Royalists alike and saw no necessity 
for intervening, though the former had read the King’s message and 
the latter urged the House to complete the list. Once that was done 
Milton would be safe unless the House of Lords introduced his 
name. It did not. 

On June 27 the King in council ordered the Attorney General 
to prepare a proclamation according to the desire of the House of 
Commons." The proclamation was not issued till August 13. The 
long delay is one puzzle, its wording is another. When the two 
Houses of Parliament requested the King to issue a proclamation 
calling upon the regicides to surrender within a fortnight, it was 
issued in two days (June 6). Why two months elapsed before the 
proclamation about Milton and Goodwin appeared and why it did 
not set a time limit for their surrender with a penalty for failure to 
surrender are other puzzles. Is it mere coincidence that it came forth 
after the House of Lords had voted on August 9 not to add any 
exception to the bill of indemnity? Therefore Milton was sure to 
be pardoned unless some indiscretion led to a further consideration 

There were present the King and twenty-three councillors, including Morice, 
one of Milton’s friends, and Arthur Annesley, either a friend then or about to be one. 
P.R. O., PC 2/54, M.46. The minutes of the Privy Council were cited in Original 


Papers illustrative of the Life and Writings of John Milton,ed. D. Hamilton (Camden 
Society, 1859), p. 58. 
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of his case. In the first paragraph of the proclamation, Milton’s two 
books, the first Defensio and Eikonoklastes, are denounced as con- 
taining “sundry treasonable passages against us and our govern- 
ment.’ Presumably this was the opinion of the Attorney General 
and, judging from seventeenth-century trials, was sound law. In 
the second paragraph Goodwin is linked to Milton and both are said 
to have “fled, or so obscured themselves, that no endeavors used for 
their apprehension can take effect, whereby they might be brought 
to legal tryal, and deservedly receive condigne punishment for their 
treasons and offences.’ Here is an extraordinary statement. Why the 
assumption is made that “no endeavors” to arrest Milton or Good- 
win “can take effect” surely needs explanation. The odd wording 
can hardly be due to an error in drafting or in printing because this 
was a revised version, the first proclamation having been withdrawn 
because of a blunder about Goodwin.” 

The next event in Milton’s life cannot be dated. All that is known 
about his arrest is furnished by the Anonymous Biographer: “For 
he early sued out his Pardon; and by means of that, when the Ser- 
jeant of the house of Commons had officiously seisd him, was quick- 
ly set at liberty:’"* This statement fits in admirably with the few 
scraps of information available elsewhere with one possible excep- 
tion. Milton’s pardon is dated December and his release was ordered 
by the House of Commons on December 15. He may have “sued 
out” his pardon soon after his arrest and then had to wait some time 
before it was granted. It is also possible that he declined to apply 
for it at first and ultimately did so reluctantly. Whenever he re- 
ceived it, he was obviously quickly set at liberty, but the above quo- 
tation does not prove that his imprisonment was of short duration. 


12William A. Jackson has kindly examined the three issues of the proclamation at 
the library of Harvard University and tells me that all have the same wording, “can 
take effect? For the blunder about Goodwin see Dora Neill Raymond, Oliver's Sec- 
retary (New York, 1932), p. 323, 0. 5. 

18Early Lives, p. 32. Whether this life was written by Milton’s nephew, John Phil- 
lips, or by the friend, Dr. Paget, matters little for present purposes. Either should have 
known what happened. I think the above citation may be paraphrased as follows: 
Soon after the Sergeant had arrested him he applied for a pardon and was promptly 
released after it was granted. The failure of any newsletter or newspaper to record 
his arrest is surprising in view of the publicity given to other arrests such as Peters. 
The explanation may be found in the authorities’ desire to preserve silence. 
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It began most probably soon after the issue of the proclamation of 
August 13 and before August 29 when the Act of Pardon became 
law. Even the Sergeant at Arms would scarcely have arrested him 
after he and all others not named in the Act had been pardoned. But 
once arrested Milton’s position changed rapidly for the worse. Until 
August 29 he could be released only by an order of the House of 
Commons, and his friends there may well have shrunk from pro- 
voking a debate lest defeat might lead to his being excepted from 
the Act of Pardon. Afterward he would be obliged, in order to sat- 
isfy his jailer, to prove that he was covered by the Act—that is, to 
make an application for a pardon. The size of the fee the Sergeant 
charged, mentioned below, would by itself seem to prove that the 
imprisonment cannot have been of short duration. The phrase “offi- 
ciously seisd” may appear surprising inasmuch as the Sergeant was 
merely obeying an order of the House whose servant he was." 
The time when Milton applied for a pardon is unknown and the 
date when it was granted cannot be fixed more closely than Decem- 
ber. The only record of the pardon is an index entry: “December 
1660. A pardon granted to John Milton of the parish of St. Giles 
in the Field in the county of Middlesex, Gentleman. Signed by Mr. 
Secr. Nicholas: A royal letter of November 24 states that appli- 
cations for pardons were “very numerous” so that delays may have 
occurred.’* Yet Milton’s friends could surely have induced one of 
the officers of state charged with the issue of pardons to sign at an 


“According to OED the adverb “officiously” had three meanings in the seven- 
teenth century: 1. With eagerness to serve; 2. Dutifully; 3. In an unduly forward or 
obtrusive manner. Milton uses the word “officious” thrice (see Index to the Columbia 
Milton), but the contexts do not provide an unmistakable clue to his exact meaning. 
The choices of Phillips’ meaning seem to lie between “eagerly” or “too eagerly?” 
Whether the prospect of a fee made the Sergeant at Arms anxious, or overanxious, to 
carry out the order of the House of Commons, whose officer he was, really matters 
little to my main argument. 

15P. R. O., Dockets Signet Office, Index 6812. This pardon like others was not en- 
rolled on the Patent Roll. The Index is not arranged alphabetically and the entries 
may have been made in the order in which pardons were signed, but there is no posi- 
tive proof of this. There are ninety-eight pages of the Index for December, 1660, and 
Milton’s pardon is mentioned on page 65. Allowing for the Christmas holidays, the 
position of the entry may point to about the middle of the month as the time of issue. 
Cf., Hamilton, p. 61. The purpose of the pardon was merely to furnish evidence that 
the person named in it was not excepted from the Act of Pardon. 


‘Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1660-1661 (London, 1860), p. 363. 
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earlier date a printed form, which was all that was needed, had there 
not been a hitch somewhere. A suggestion of its nature is supplied 
below. 

The last notices of Milton in 1660 relate to proceedings in the 
House of Commons. In the Journals for December 15 occurs the 
entry, “ordered, That John Milton, now in Custody of the Ser- 
jeant at Arms attending this House, be forthwith released, paying 
his fees.’ The reason for the intervention of the Commons was prob- 
ably a dispute about the fees, the Sergeant refusing to set his pris- 
oner free until they were paid. Two days later this information is 
supplied: “A Complaint being made, that the Serjeant at Arms had 
demanded excessive Fees for the Imprisonment of Mr. Milton; 
Ordered, That it be referred to the Committee for Privileges, to 
examine this Business; and to call Mr. Milton and the Serjeant be- 
fore them; and to determine what is fit to be given the Serjeant for 
his Fees in this Case?’ What the committee decided cannot be ascer- 
tained. Probably the committee had not reported by December 28 
when the Parliament was dissolved. Most fortunately, however, the 
diarist previously cited gives a few particulars of the debate on the 
17th. He noted that Andrew Marvell complained that the Sergeant 
had exacted {150 in fees for or from Milton and was seconded 
by Colonels King and Shapcot. On the other side, Finch observed 
that Milton was Latin Secretary to Cromwell, and deserved hang- 
ing.’ Apart from recording the names of Milton’s friends the diar- 
ist tells us the amount of the fee and what Finch said. There are 
two points about the fee to be noted. Milton’s supporters com- 
plained only of its amount. In other words, they appear not to have 
contested the legality of the imprisonment. The exorbitant fee 
would seem to negate any suggestion that Milton’s imprisonment 
was for a few weeks only. Some years later Colonel Hutchinson 
to his great indignation was charged £50 by the Lieutenant of the 
Tower after twenty-four weeks’ confinement.’* It is tempting to 


17The old Parliamentary History (XXIII, 54) supplies this account. The later por- 
tion of Bowman’s diary, used by the editors of the old Parliamentary History, has 
disappeared but probably contained little more than the above. 


18Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. C. H. Firth 
(London, 1906), p. 362. 
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suppose that, even making every allowance for the extra care a 
blind man might need, the Sergeant cannot have had the effrontery 
to charge more than twenty-five shillings a day or £150 for four 
months. But as there is no evidence of what fees the Sergeant usu- 
ally charged (if he had any rule about his fees except to wring as 
much as he could from his victims), the amount of the fee does not 
permit of a mathematical answer to the problem of how long Mil- 
ton was imprisoned. The Solicitor General’s comment that Milton 
deserved hanging is noteworthy for the reason that it could do no 
great harm after the Act of Pardon had become law. Finch had 
spoken on June 18 after a motion had been made that Milton should 
be one of the twenty. If he had then insisted that Milton ought to 
be hanged, he might well have prevailed. Why he refrained from 
expressing his opinion on that occasion is the last of the puzzles. 

The following solution of the various puzzles previously set forth 
in this article depends on an inference for which no positive evi- 
dence exists and for which by its very nature no written evidence 
may ever have existed. The inference is that Milton’s friends both 
in Parliament and in the Privy Council reached a verbal under- 
standing with the leaders of the government that the resolutions of 
June 16 should not be opposed. It was agreed that Milton must sub- 
mit to the public disgrace of having two of his books burned by the 
common hangman but that he should suffer no other punishment. 
The orders for his indictment and arrest were not intended to be 
enforced but to serve in case of need as an excuse in Parliament for 
not exempting him out of the Act of Pardon. The long delay in 
issuing the proclamation of August 13 was deliberate and its curious 
phrasing was meant to explain why he had not been and would not 
be arrested and tried. But the Sergeant at Arms was ignorant of the 
understanding and, spurred on by the proclamation which he may 
have regarded as an implied criticism, arrested Milton. At once the 
situation was changed. To secure his release Milton could no longer 
remain passive in his friends’ hands. He must sue out his pardon 
and thereby acknowledge the monarchy. The delay in the issue of 
the pardon may well have been due to his unwillingness to make 
the acknowledgment. He was in much the same plight as Satan in 
Paradise Lost, Book I, 110-116: 
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That Glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort from me. To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deifie his power, 
Who from the terrour of this Arm so late 
Doubted his Empire, that were low indeed, 
That were an ignominy and shame beneath 
This downfall. 


When he heard of the brutal execution of some of his former asso- 
ciates and the imprisonment of others he may well have felt, like 
Colonel Hutchinson, that he ought to have been willing to make 
his sacrifices for the “good old cause” of republicanism—to show 
“the courage never to submit or yield’ Did such self-reproaches 
become “my Matins duly, and my Even-song”? Yet he was granted 
a pardon. Whether he knowingly signed the application for it is 
unlikely ever to be discovered. That he was and remained gravely 
disturbed about the pardon is suggested by the lines in Samson 
Agonistes when the son begs the father not to supplicate the Philis- 
tian lords on his behalf. Maybe he was thinking of an argument 
used by his friends in 1660 when he penned the line: 


... who now no more canst do them harm. 


Maybe he repented that, instead of displaying “the unconquerable 
will? he had allowed friends to supplicate for him and wanted the 
whole episode to be buried in oblivion. Maybe his known wishes 
explain why his early biographers either ignore his imprisonment 
and release or make vague references to them. One biographer, at 
least, his nephew Edward Phillips, should have known the whole 
story because he was close enough to Clarges, mentioned as one of 
Milton’s friends, to be entrusted with Monck’s correspondence in 
order to continue Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
England. Yet Phillips wrote an account which is either strangely 
inaccurate or deliberately misleading. Because he described in his 
continuation the Act of Pardon at length and listed all the excepted, 
he should have known that his uncle was not named in it.’® Never- 
theless he stated in his biography that the Act was as favorable to 


19Baker, Chronicle (London, 1674), pp. 742-44. 
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Milton as could be hoped or expected and that he and Goodwin 
were only so far excepted that they might not hold any public 
office.” He would seem either inexcusably careless or pardonably 
solicitous to avoid reviving the memory of old family troubles. He 
may also have wished to avoid mention of what his uncle had come 
to regard as an unworthy submission.” 


*0Early Lives, p. 74. 


*1Perhaps I should add that I attach little importance to the late story that Milton 
owed his escape to Davenant, who may have done what he could but who lacked 
the necessary influence at a time when he was in bad odor at court, See Arthur H. 
Nethercot, Sir William D’avenant (Chicago, 1938), pp. 282, 342-44. 











The London Theaters in Early 
Fighteenth-Century Politics 


By Joun Lortis 


I 


OLITICAL ARGUMENT, in such alternative guises as party-inspired 
P name-calling and glorification of political ideology, is more 
conspicuous in the English literature of the early eighteenth century 
than in that of any other era. Literary theory became entangled 
with political theory, with invigoration on both sides.* The theaters 
in any age, because they are immediately dependent on public 
favor, are especially sensitive to political currents; and the theaters 
of the early eighteenth century, where ladies wore face patches, so 
Addison would have us believe, according to patterns determined 
by party, were emphatically no exception. The value of the theaters 
as organs of propaganda, in immediate touch with the small group 
that was dominant politically, was recognized by the party leaders. 
Actors frequently were made the spokesmen of party and faction 
-notoriously so during the 1730's, when the extravagancies of 
Fielding precipitated the Licensing Act. Fielding was of course 
extreme, but most of the managers exhibited discernible political 
biases which were reflected in their choice of plays and in the 
comment their theaters received in the party-dominated news- 
papers. Prologues and epilogues, by whomever written, were a 
favorite vehicle for party sentiment, and they often attracted a 
vigorous response from the spectators. 

Most of the managers of the theaters, who selected the plays to 
be produced, were as thoroughly partisan as the rest of the nation. 
The managers of the London theaters in the several years before 
and after the accession of George I, the period when the Protestant 

1Cecil A. Moore, “Whig Panegyric Verse: A Phase of Sentimentalism” (first pub- 
lished in PMLA, XLI [1926]), in Backgrounds of English Literature, 1700-1760 (Min- 
neapolis, 1953), pp. 104-44; Clement Ramsland, “Whig Propaganda in the Theatre, 
1700-1742; unpubl. diss. (Univ. of Minn., 1940); Samuel Kliger, The Goths in Eng- 


land: A Study in Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 
1952), especially Introduction. 
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Succession was firmly established, provide an informative case in 
point. This period coincides with the larger part of the prosperous 
reign at Drury Lane Theatre of the actor-managers, in control of 
the theater for about twenty years beginning in 1711, and the 
earlier part of the long career of John Rich, who in 1714 reopened 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theater; and is thus a period that affords stable 
theatrical organizations for study. 


Il 


In common with all eighteenth-century theaters, Drury Lane 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields enjoyed no immunity from government 
interference. The stage by long and well-established practice was 
subject to regulation by the Lord Chamberlain and his subordinates, 
though the degree and nature of the regulation, not clearly defined 
either by law or by practice, varied substantially with individual 
personalities. And since the Restoration there was superimposed 
upon the scheme of stage supervision by the Lord Chamberlain a 
further, and in some ways conflicting, pattern of supervision by 
patentees—recipients of monopolistic grants from the crown, 
empowering them to lead companies of actors. Although the two 
theatrical patents originally granted by Charles II to Thomas Killi- 
grew and Sir William D’Avenant became temporarily dormant in 
1709, the principle embodied in the patents of stage control by a 
courtier superior in rank to the players was in effect continued in 
the grants by Anne of theatrical licenses (less durable grants than 
the patents) to two Tory courtiers, William Collier and Owen 
Swiney. There was in the early eighteenth century not even a theo- 
retical freedom of the stage. Control of a theater was a political 
favor in the gift of the ministry; and an order of silence remained 
always a weapon by which the ministry could punish an offending 
or undesirable company of actors. It is important to remember that 
the Licensing Act of 1737 did not inaugurate close regulation of 
the stage, but merely provided effective machinery to administer it. 
The tradition of regulation extended back into the times of the 
early Stuarts and with some differences into the times of the Tudors. 
The actor-managers were not, despite their frequent and imprudent 
assertions of independence (especially after they were joined in 
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the management by Richard Steele), free agents in the tender 
matter of the political bias of the stage. 

The era of the actor-managers fairly began with the season of 
1711-1712, a few months after they, in one of several managerial 
exchanges of the last years of Queen Anne’s life, returned to Drury 
Lane from the Haymarket Theatre with their nominal partner, the 
Tory courtier Owen Swiney.? We hear little of Swiney at Drury 
Lane, or of William Collier, who in 1712 replaced him as the 
courtier partner of the actor-managers, but it is important to 
remember that they were there, Tories dependent on the Tory 
ministry for their highly remunerative positions. Drury Lane could 
scarcely be openly Whig, even had the actor-managers desired it 
to be, so long as Swiney or Collier retained a share in the manage- 
ment. 

As a matter of fact the actor-managers, in view of their subse- 
quent vociferous Whiggism, showed surprisingly little inclination 
to political bias of any kind during the political storms that marked 
the end of Anne’s reign. Both Doggett and Cibber were later con- 
spicuous in their demonstrations of devotion to the Whig cause 
and the House of Hanover, Doggett in establishing the annual 
waterman’s race on the Thames and Cibber in writing several 
political plays and ultimately a series of bad poems as poet laureate; 
but both of them, as well as Wilks, who showed consistently less 
interest in politics, chose to avoid open political entanglements 
when the outcome of the party rivalries was so dangerously uncer- 
tain. Cibber, it is true, writes in his Apology of himself and his 
brother-managers as though they were thoroughly Whig in bias 
in 1713 when Cato was produced;* but contemporary records do 
not support this view. John Dennis indeed in 1719 chided Cibber 
that he was not, before the King’s accession, distinguished for his 
service to George: “I would fain hear of some proof that he gave 
of zeal for the Protestant Succession, before the King’s accession 
to the Crown’”* Cibber, Wilks, and Doggett no doubt understood 

*Richard Hindry Barker, Mr. Cibber of Drury Lane (New York, 1939), chap. iv. 

‘Colley Cibber, An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed. R. W. Lowe 
(London, 1889), II, 130-131. 

‘Preface to The Invader of His Country (London, 1719), quoted from Ramsland, 
Op. cit., p. go. 
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that their precarious tenure at Drury Lane was conditional on their 
not offending the ministry, and that the prosperity of the theater 
was conditional on their not offending either the Tory or the Whig 
half of the nation. Barton Booth, who with court support was able 
after his success in Cato to force the actor-managers to admit him 
to their number, had, as I shall point out, active connections with 
the Tory ministry. 

There is some evidence that Cibber, during this interval of ‘Tory 
supremacy, not only failed to express Whig sympathies but actively 
supported the Tories. A book list at the back of the second edition 
of Thomas Parnell’s Poems (1726)* contains, in addition to a num- 
ber of works known to be by Cibber, the following entries: “The 
Tell-Tale; or, The Invisible Witness ... By Mr. Cibber” and “The 
Secret History of Arlus and Odolphus, Ministers of State to the 
Empress of Grandinsula: In which are discover’d the labour’d 
Artifices formerly us’d for the Removal of Arlus, and the true 
Causes of his late Restoration upon the dismission of Odolphus, and 
the Quinquinvirate. Humbly offer’d to those good People of 
Grandinsula, who have not yet done wondering why that Princess 
shou’d change so notable a Ministry. Price 6 d. By Mr. Cibber? 
The Tell Tale need not detain us: it is a conventional love story 
enlivened by an “invisible witness’ But Arlus and Odolphus is a 
party pamphlet expressing a strong Tory bias, the descriptive title 
of which is a fair indication of its contents. The pamphlet, appar- 
ently written just after the Tory election victory in the autumn of 
1710, is sharply critical of the war policy of Godolphin and Marl- 
borough, whose motives as well as abilities it questions, and is con- 
versely strongly approving of Harley. The attribution of the 
pamphlet to Cibber in the book list is no sure indication that he 
wrote it; but it establishes a presumption that he did and his known 
activities provide no reason for assuming that he might not in 
1710 have supported Harley. 

Illustrative of Cibber’s and his brother-managers’ extreme care 
to avoid offending the Tories during these years of their supremacy 


5Published by B. Lintot. The leaves of the list bear signatures consecutive with 
those of the rest of the book. I am indebted to Professor Reginald Harvey Griffith for 
calling my attention to this book list. 
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was the treatment of an epilogue written for Susanna Centlivre’s 
The Perplex’d Lovers, first presented at Drury Lane in January, 
1712. The epilogue expressed a partisan, Whig view in that it con- 
tained a complimentary allusion to the Duke of Marlborough, 
whose recent dismissal from all of his offices by the Queen had 
touched off a major controversy. We learn of the episode from 
Mrs. Centlivre’s preface to the published play: 

It seems the Epilogue design’d wou’d not pass; therefore the Managers 
of the Theatre did not think it safe to speak it, without I cou’d get it 
licens’d, which I cou’d not do that Night [of the first performance], 
with all the Interest I could make: So that at last the Play was fore’d 
to conclude without an Epilogue. .. . The next Day I had the Honour 
to have the Epilogue Licens’d by the Vice-Chamberlain, but by this 
time there was a Rumour spread about Town, that it was a notorious 
whiggish Epilogue; and the Person who design’d me the Favour of 
speaking it, had Letters sent her to forbear, for that there were Parties 
forming — it, and they advis’d her not to stand the Shock; here was 
a second Blow greater than the first: The sinking of my Play cut me 
not half so deep as the Notion I had, that there cou’d be People of this 


Nation so ungrateful as not to allow a single Compliment to a Man that 
has done such Wonders for it. 


Drury Lane’s policy was curiously conservative for that of the 
company which five years later presented The Non-Juror! 

The major political event at Drury Lane in the years just before 
the Queen’s death was, of course, the production in April, 1713, 
of Addison’s Cato. Writing twenty-five years after the event, 
Cibber in his Apology regarded Cato as a Whig play, which the 
Tories had, for their selfish political ends, appropriated: “Although 
Cato seems plainly written upon what are called Whig Principles, 
yet the Torys of that time had Sense enough not to take it as the 
least Reflection upon their Administration; but, on the contrary, 
they seem’d to brandish and vaunt their Approbation of every 
Sentiment in favour of Liberty. . . °° But in 1713 the issue was 
not clear. 

The political meaning of Cato was to contemporaries, and has 
remained, an enigma. Conflicting accounts of Addison’s intention 
continue to appear, even after some two hundred and forty years. 


8Cibber, Apology, Il, 130. 
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Thus Clement Ramsland in 1942 argues that despite the rather 
general praise of individual freedom Addison probably had no 
specific party purpose in mind;’ whereas Robert M. Halsband in 
1950, offering new evidence in the form of a critique of Cato 
written by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, argues that many of 
the lines on liberty were added a short time before the play was 
produced with a specifically Whig intent.* The relevant evidence 
is curiously conflicting. Addison was not, I should hazard, entirely 
disingenuous in the matter: he can scarcely be acquitted, if not of 
a certain amount of double dealing, then of an extreme amount of 
caution to avoid giving offense. 

The anecdote of the Whigs and the Tories, seated on opposite 
sides of the playhouse, contending with one another in the vigor 
of their applause of lines praising liberty is well known;’ as is also 
the anecdote of Bolingbroke’s public gift of fifty guineas to Booth 
in recognition of his service to the cause of liberty. Bolingbroke’s 
gesture was matched by a similar one by the actor-managers, who 
were moved, Cibber would have us believe, by the Whig motive 
of countering a Tory gift, but also, certainly, by a desire to placate 
Booth with something less than a full share in the profits of the 
theater to which his conspicuous success in the role of Cato now 
gave him a claim.® The play occasioned a spate of pamphlets, in 
several of which the alleged political allegory was laboriously 
glossed."* The more literal-minded of the Whigs would have it that 
Cato, champion of personal freedom and possessor of an unshake- 
able presence of mind and calm, represented the Duke of Marl- 
borough; whereas the Tories professed to see a strong resemblance 
between Caesar the tyrant and Marlborough, who had desired the 
captain generalship for life. Some of the political commentaries 
were quite specific: Juba was identified with the Emperor of 


™Britons Never Will Be Slaves: A Study in had Political Propaganda in the 
British Theatre, 1700-1742) Quart. Jour. Speech, III (1942), 399. 

8“Addison’s Cato and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’ PMLA, LXV (1950), 
1112-29. 

®Letter of Pope to Sir William Trumbull, in The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. 
Whitwell Elwin (London, 1871), VI, 7-8. 

10Cibber, Apology, II, 130-133. 

11Many of the pamphlets are listed in Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 1929), p. 88. 
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Germany, Syphax with Prince Eugene, and Lucius and Sempro- 
nius with Oxford and Bolingbroke—these identifications of course 
by the Whigs. But from all of the debate no consensus emerged: 
Addison denied that he wrote the play with a partisan intention, 
and neither the Tories nor the Whigs were able to gain general 
acceptance for their interpretations. 

The play itself, notwithstanding its theme of personal liberty, 
provides no sure clue to Addison’s intention beyond establishing 
the fact that he had no blatant propagandistic motive. It is to 
external evidence that we must look for enlightenment. The first 
four acts were largely written by 1704 and thus may be presumed 
to have been in the beginning innocent of political intention. How- 
ever, Professor Halsband’s recent discovery—that Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu criticized the play a short time before its production 
for insufficient emphasis on personal liberty—suggests that there 
were substantial interpolations just before production, for such a 
criticism of the play in its final form, where praise of liberty is a 
steady chant, would be unthinkable. Most of the group who urged 
Addison to complete the play and to allow it to be staged were 
strong Whigs who probably thought of the play as propaganda for 
their party. Lady Mary, a strong Whig, obviously thought of it 
as a Whig play when she wrote her criticism of it; Steele, an 
uncompromising Whig, packed Drury Lane with a friendly 
audience for the first performance; John Hughes, a Whig, engaged 
to write the fifth act himself before Addison supplied it; and Samuel 
Garth, another Whig, wrote the epilogue. Pope, on the other hand, 
then not associated actively with either party though rather more 
Tory than Whig, made a number of alterations in the play and 
wrote the prologue. But Addison, probably without the full knowl- 
edge of his Whig friends, took pains that the play not give offense 
to the Tory ministers. It could scarcely have been a secret that less 
than a fortnight before the play was produced Addison dined with 
Swift and Bolingbroke, or that two days later Swift attended a 
rehearsal of the play.’ But it surely would have come as a surprise 
to such an uncompromising Whig as Steele that Addison allowed 


12Jonathan Swift, Journal to Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), pp. 651, 
654. 
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Oxford and Bolingbroke to examine the play before it was acted, 
This we learn from a statement Pope made to Spence, which pro- 
vides a strong corrective to a forthright Whig interpretation of 
the play: 

When Mr. Addison had finished his Cato, he brought it to me, desired 
to have my sincere opinion of it, and left it with me for three or four 
days. I gave him my opinion sincerely, which was “that I thought he 
had better not act it, and that he would get reputation enough only by 
printing it:’ This I said as thinking the lines well writ, but the piece not 
theatrical enough. Some time after, Mr. Addison said “that his own 
opinion was the same with mine, but that some particular friends of his 
whom he could not disoblige insisted on its being acted’ He desired him 
[Pope] to show it to Lord Bolingbroke and Lord Oxford, and to assure 
them that he never in the least designed it as a party-play, etc. They 
approved of it and it was acted with the greatest applause. Addison 
afterwards made a merit of it as a party-play, and from his moderate 
way of talking launched out so far as to writing The. Freeholder. 


Pope (June 1739)" 


The “particular friends” to whom Addison here refers as desiring 
him to stage the play must certainly have been Whigs, as Spence’s 
editor, Mr. James M. Osborn, believes. 

Even apart from what it reveals about Addison’s political inten- 
tions in Cato, this anecdote is remarkable in suggesting the regard 
in which the Tory leaders held the stage as a medium of propa- 
ganda. That they, or at least Bolingbroke, did indeed oversee the 
plays presented is stated some twenty-four years later in a news- 
paper, the Daily Gazeteer (June 13, 1737), in the course of the 
journalistic debates preliminary to the Stage Licensing Act of 1737. 
The newspaper, an organ of the Walpole ministry, cited Boling- 
broke’s supervision of the stage as precedent for the Stage Licens- 
ing Act then before Parliament: 

In the Tory Part of Queen Anne’s Reign, ’tis well known that Boling- 
broke, the Craftsman’s Patron, survey’d all the Plays before they were 
acted; and, for Example, struck out, as I remember particularly, two 


Verses in Rowe’s Jane Shore [first acted at Drury Lane in Feb 
1714], because of something in them, tho’ remote, that displeas’d them. 


18This anecdote, here published for the first time in full, was made available to me 
- Mr. James M. Osborn, who is now preparing an unabridged edition of Spence’s 
necdotes from the original manuscripts. 
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Despite the Daily Gazeteer’s controversial purpose, there is no 
reason for disbelieving this statement. 


Addison apparently wanted it both ways: to please his Whig 
friends and yet not displease the Tories in power. And he had it 
both ways. The Stoic doctrine of Cato was well calculated to call 


up in the spectators a fine frenzy of patriotic emotions not differ- 
entiated according to party. 


When the Tragedy of Cato was first acted [Cibber wrote], let us call 
to mind the noble Spirit of Patriotism which that Play then infus’d into 
the Breasts of a free People that crowded to it; with what affecting 
Force was that most elevated of Human Virtues recommended? Even 
the false Pretenders to it felt an unwilling Conviction, and made it a 
Point of Honour to be foremost in their Approbation; and this, too, at 
a time when the fermented Nation had their different Views of Gov- 
ernment. Yet the sublime Sentiments of Liberty in that venerable Char- 
acter rais’d in every sensible Hearer such conscious Admiration, such 
compell’d Assent to the Conduct of a suffering Virtue, as even 
demanded two almost irreconcileable Parties to embrace and join in 
their equal Applauses of it.%* 


Cibber’s patent Whiggism here need not obscure the truth of his 
testimony to the effectiveness of the play. 

Its very success proved something of an embarrassment to Addi- 
son when he came to publish it, for the Queen did him the honor 
to hint that she would accept the dedication.** Yet to have dedicated 
the play to the Queen would have meant, in view of her recent 
quarrel with the Marlboroughs, for Addison to have accepted 
tacitly the Tory interpretation of the play as hostile to the Duke. 
Mr. Peter Smithers has recently suggested that Addison originally 
intended to dedicate the play to the Duchess of Marlborough." 


M4Cibber, Apology, II, 26-27. 
18Peter Smithers, The Life of Joseph Addison (Oxford, 1954), pp. 256-57. 


16Mr. Smithers writes (ibid.): “Addison had intended to dedicate the piece when 
published to an unidentified person, probably Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. He 
was embarrassed by those who made Cato a Tory play and such a dedication would 
have made his loyalty quite clear. The queen, however, intimated that she would be 
pleased if asked to accept a dedication herself, a high but embarrassing honour? Mr. 
Smithers’ interpretation of Addison’s motives seems to me incompatible with the 
information conveyed by Pope to Spence. 
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This suggestion seems to me unacceptable, however, because it is 
inconsistent with what is known of Addison’s personal policy of 
caution. At any rate the play appeared without a dedication, and 
its political ambiguity was thus not dispelled. 

For Drury Lane the result of the great success of Cato, beyond 
the substantial profits, was the entry of Barton Booth into the 
management and the consequent retirement of Thomas Doggett. 
For some time before the run of Cato, Booth had clamored for 
admission to full partnership with Cibber, Wilks, and Doggett; 
and because he enjoyed the support of powerful courtiers, including 
Lord Bolingbroke,” his claim could not be ignored. Cibber cites, 
as a reason for the managers’ reluctance to accept him as a partner, 
Booth’s failure to cooperate with the actor-managers several years 
earlier in their struggle for independence from Christopher Rich; 
yet Booth had suffered from Robert Wilks’s partiality to John 
Mills, who was also an aspirant for admission to the management. 
As early as December 16, 1712, four months before his triumph in 
Cato, Booth wrote to Lord Lansdowne, the Tory wit and statesman 
then comptroller of the Queen’s Household and member of the 
Privy Council; Booth appealed, as to a friend of higher rank, to 
Lansdowne to recommend his cause, presumably admission to the 
management, to the Vice-Chamberlain.”” During the month after 
the production of Cato, it appears, Cibber and Booth were active in 
pursuing their separate interests at court.”” Booth gained his end: a 
new theatrical license was issued on November 11, 1713, in which 
Booth’s name was included along with those of Cibber, Wilks, and 
Doggett. Soon thereafter Doggett retired, in part as a protest against 
the court’s forcing the managers to accept Booth. 

Openly neither Whig nor Tory, and thus alienated from neither 
half of the nation, Drury Lane flourished during Anne’s last years, 
enjoying a virtual monopoly of the legitimate drama in London. 
With the single exception of Cato—which, with Addison’s precau- 
tions, was safe enough—they avoided plays which might prove dan- 


17[ John Genest], Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), II, 519. 
18Cf. R. W. Lowe’s note in Cibber, Apology, II, 70. 

19Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 38607, fol. 9. 

20Cibber, Apology, Il, 1407. 
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gerous in the inflammatory political atmosphere. Propaganda plays 
were written and sometimes published: one of them, The General 
Cashier'd (1712), is curiously anticipatory of Cato, though it is 
unmistakably sympathetic to Marlborough. But they did not gain 
production at Drury Lane. Even the Whig Kit-Cat Club, which 
during the first decade of the century had been active in theatrical 
affairs, exercised no discernible influence at Drury Lane during the 
last years of the Queen.” Journalistic criticism of Drury Lane, not 
yet sharpened by party animus, was in the main genial and appro- 
batory; the theater basked in the favor of Steele’s praises in The 
Tatler, The Spectator, and The Guardian. The baiting of Cibber, 
in later years a major avocation of journalists, was not yet begun. 
But all of this was to change suddenly with the accession of the new 
king. 
Ill 


When George I came to the throne, Drury Lane acquired a dis- 
tinct political coloration in sharp contrast to the caution and uncer- 
tainty which marked its managerial policy during the troubled last 
years of Anne. The decisive Whig victory coincident with the 
accession of George established for all to see the direction that 
political power would follow, and the managers were not slow in 
associating themselves with the winning cause. First of all, they 
exchanged their Tory partner, William Collier, for a distinguished 
Whig, Richard Steele, in the fortunate position of one who had 
suffered in bad times for a cause now triumphant, an exchange made 
possible by the circumstance that the theatrical license empower- 
ing the Drury Lane company to act was automatically terminated 
by the death of the Sovereign.” The actor-managers invited Steele, 
rather than Collier, to join them in petitioning for a new license; 
and the petition was promptly granted in October, 1714, Steele hav- 
ing enlisted in support of it the Duke of Marlborough. This license 
was three months later, in January, 1715, replaced by a more secure 
legal grant, conveyed by the King to Steele alone but assigned in 
part by him to the actor-managers. In partnership with the arch- 


21Robert J. Allen, “The Kit-Cat Club and the Theater? Rev. Eng. Studies, VII 
(1931), 60-61. 


*2See John Loftis, Steele at Drury Lane (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1952), Pt. 1. 
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Whig Steele, the actor-managers adopted a policy of ostentatious 
display of devotion to the House of Hanover and to the Whigs, 
attempting, it appears, to associate their rival theater, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, which opened under John Rich in December, 1714, with the 
discredited Tories. Henceforth, as long as the actor-managers con- 
trolled Drury Lane the theater would exhibit an easily recognizable 
political bias. 

John Rich and his brother Christopher Mosier Rich, about the 
latter of whom little is heard, jointly inherited their father’s domi- 
nant share in a theatrical patent deriving ultimately from the grants 
of Charles II to D’Avenant and to Killigrew. These two patents had 
become merged into a single authority, which was exercised by the 
senior Christopher Rich in the last years of the seventeenth centu 
and until 1709, when he was silenced by the Lord Chamberlain. 
Although forbidden during Anne’s lifetime from exercising it, Rich 
retained the patent and upon the accession of George I, through the 
intercession of James Craggs the younger, obtained permission from 
the King to reopen Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which he had already 
redecorated. He died before he could reopen it, but his two sons 
inherited his patent and carried on.” 

As early as 1715 a playwright complained of the injustice done 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields by the popular belief that it was Tory in 
sympathy: 

But here we cannot forbear Reflecting on One more particular Hardship 
upon the Muses, that is, the too popular Outcry, that the Theatres are 
Party-Houses; the Governours, or Masters of the New Play-House [Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields], being maliciously represented to be of a cee 
Inclination to those of the Old One. How this villainous Suggestion too 

Rise is unaccountable, when ’tis well known, there cannot be warmer 
Zealots, or more hearty Devotees to the present Government, than the 
Founders and Proprietors in that House; more especially the two Young 


Gentlemen [John and Christopher Mosier Rich], the nearest concern’d 
in it, it being a Principle suck’d in with their very Milk.** 


John Rich understandably objected to the association with the 
Tories; but the managers of Drury Lane were bent on making the 


23See Cibber, Apology, chaps. 3, 4, 6. 
24Preface to Wit at a Pinch: or, The Lucky Prodigal (London, 1715). 
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most of their own identification with the Whigs—or so it appears 
from the frequent Whig demonstrations at the theater. Some of 
these demonstrations, such as the special prologue spoken by Wilks 
in honor of the King just after his arrival in London in 1714,”* can 
be discounted as the conventional and politic tributes to a new mon- 
arch, but the vivacity of party spirit exhibited in the playhouse 
exceeded the conventional. The newspapers alone provide substan- 
tial documentation of Drury Lane’s “loyalty”: The Original Week- 
ly Journal (March 17-23, 1716) and The Weekly Journal, or British 
Gazeteer (November 24, 1716, and January 5, 1717) printed pro- 
logues and epilogues spoken at Drury Lane containing strong Whig 
declarations; while The Flying Post (February 26-March 1, 1715) 
introduced a doggerel poem about the Tories with an allusion to 
their hissing the last new play at Drury Lane (presumably Charles 
Johnson’s The Country Lasses). Addison mentioned the excess of 
zeal at Drury Lane in The Freeholder (No. 34, April 16, 1716): 


I question not but my Readers will be surprised to find me animadvert- 
ing on a Practice that has been always favourable to the Cause which 
now prevails. The British Theatre was Whig even in the worst of 
Times:** and in the last Reign did not scruple to testify its Zeal for the 
Good of our Countrey, by many magnanimous Claps in its lower Re- 
gions, answered by the loud Huzzas from the upper Gallery. This good 
Disposition is so much heightened of late, that the whole Neighborhood 


of the Drury-lane Theatre very often shakes with the Loyalty of the 
Audience. 


And Lewis Theobald in The Censor (No. 93, May 25, 1717), 
though he did not refer specifically to Drury Lane, wrote of party 
zeal dominating the theaters: 


I don’t know how it is, but of late Days, People seem to come to the 
Theatre, neither to be diverted nor instructed. Party and private Senti- 
ments have so great a Prevalence, that the chief View with them is to 


*The prologue was —— written by Steele. See Rae Blanchard, ed. The 
Occasional Verse of Richard Steele (Oxford, 1952), pp. 68-69, 106-107. 


26G, M. Trevelyan comments on the Whiggism of the English dramatists during 
Queen Anne’s reign (England under Queen Anne (London, 1930], I, 86): “One 
peculiarity of the stage at this time was that nearly all the dramatists were Whigs. . . . 
Congreve, Addison, Rowe, Mrs. Centlivre and Colley Cibber were Whigs, and 
Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and Steele were not only Whigs but soldiers. But the politics 
of the audience was by no means entirely Whig? 
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wrest an innocent Author to their own Construction, and form to them- 
selves an Idea of Action from Passages, whence the Poet little suspected 
it should arise. 

The necessary Consequence of this Prepossession is turning the Scene 
to a Libel upon the State; when an Audience is neither employ’d on the 
Conduct of the Story, nor Excellence of the Player, but sit stupidly lis- 
tening for accidental Expressions struck out of the Story, which speak 
the Sense of their own Principles and Persuasion. Such an Application of 
Passages is grown so Epidemical, that a War of Whig and Jory is car- 
ried on by Way of Clap and Hiss upon the meaning of a single Sentence, 
that, unless Prophetically, could never have any Relation to Modern 
Occurences. ... 


In the face of Drury Lane’s pugnacious insistence on its own loy- 
alty and its innuendoes that its rival was something less than loyal, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was forced to the defensive. I have already 
mentioned the declaration in the prefatory epistle of Wit at a Pinch 
that John and Christopher Mosier Rich were firm adherents to the 
government. An epilogue spoken at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 5, 
1716, carries the same burden: 


The Town, I hope too, will divide its Favours, 

And shine with equal Grace on our Endeavours. 
Whatev’r t’other House may say to Wrong us, 

We have, as well as they, some honest wHics among us, 
Who do our Country’s Enemies Disdain, 

And hate Disloy’Ity as much as Drury Lane.” 


Most frequently, the defensive note of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
group is sounded in protests against the prevailing usurpation of the 
stage by party, as in the prologue to Charles Molloy’s The Perplex’d 
Couple of 1715: 

No Party Cant shall here inflame the Mind, 

And poison what for Pleasure was design’d. 


And in the prologue to Charles Knipe’s The City Ramble, also of 
1715: 


We therefore pray no Contest 7 appear, 
Or Party Feuds twixt Whig and Tory here. ... 


27Printed in The Weekly Journal, or, British Gazeteer, April 7, 1716. 
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The same note is heard as late as 1720 in the prologue to John 
Leigh’s Kinsington-Gardens. 

Christopher Bullock, one of the leading members of the Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields’ company, protested at length, both in the prologue of 
his Woman is a Riddle (1716) and in the dialogue of the play itself, 
against the political invasion of the drama. In the prologue he 
complains: 

But now you [critics] judge from Passion, not from Reason; 
All Wit’s thought Factious, and all Satyr—Treason. 


And in the first act of the play, in an intrusion in a comedy other- 


wise a gay one of intrigue (it is virtually a translation of Calderén’s 
La Dama Duende), occurs the following exchange: 


Courtwell: If you are not dispos’d for Drinking, will you go to the Play- 
house, there’s a new Comedy to be acted to Night. 

Colonel Manly: 1 nauseate the place; ’tis become worse of late than a 
Coffee-House: The Rage of Party is so Predominant, that ev’n publick 
Diversion is interrupted, and ’tis impossible to sit out a Play with any 
Satisfaction, for the ridiculous Comments which a Man is oblig’d to hear 
from the Politicians in the Pit. 


Courtwell: That is a public Grievance indeed, and not to be redress’d, 
but by a general Consent of the Persons who frequent the Theatres, by 


ae to go only for their Diversion, without the poor Satisfaction of 


their Spleen. 


Colonel Manly: In short, the old Plays are so curtail’d for fear of giving 
Offence to Parties, that if Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jonson were alive, 
they’d hardly believe their Productions legitimate; and for New Plays, 
there can be none worth seeing, since the Viciousness of the Age has 
beat out Satyr’s tripple row of Teeth by a kind of general Consent. 


Ironically this play, in which Bullock writes so indignantly against 
the rage of parties, is dedicated to Philip, Marquis (later Duke) of 
Wharton, who in the autumn just preceding the play’s first per- 
formance in December, 1716, had visited the Pretender at Avignon 
and had drunk his health at the table of the English ambassador, 
Lord Stair, in Paris.”* “I had no Desert by which to pretend to your 
Lordship’s Favour, but You first by your Generosity embolden’d 
me to throw this Trifle at your Feet, and then indulg’d me in my 
Request, by an obliging Willingness of becoming my Patron?’ This 
28D NB, s.v. Wharton. 
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to the eighteen-year-old nobleman, just embarked on the career 
which was to make his name a by-word for political and personal 
irresponsibility. Yet Bullock’s protestations of political innocence 
persisted. In the prologue to his farce, The Per-Juror (1717; the 
name is suggested by Cibber’s The Non-Juror of the same year), 
appear these lines: 

All you that come, expecting Party-Wit, 

As sure as you're alive now, you are all bit. 

No doubt your Expectations all were big, 

That this Per-juror was a furious Whig, 

A Wolf [cf. Cibber’s Doctor Wolf] disguis’d, some sham 

Religious Preacher: 

A Yea-and-Nay Friend, or Anabaptist Teacher. 

No; Politicks we cautiously disclaim, 

Who'd with fresh Fuel feed a dying Flame? 


The trick of presenting a play with just such a politically sugges- 
tive title was used more than once by the Lincoln’s Inn Fields com- 
pany. In May, 1716, a tragedy was presented there with the name 
Cato, which three years after the first performance of Addison’s 
famous play would certainly have aroused the expectation of politi- 
cal innuendo. In the prologue there is a glance at the earlier Cato: 

The British Theatre, already Great 
In Roman Praise, has seen one Cato’s Fate; 


Well we remember with what Joy you clung 
To his free Heart, and blest his Patriot Tongue. ... 


Though this poet presents an action different from that of Addison’s 
play, we are told in the prologue, “Yet Liberty, and Cato is the 
theme. . . ?” And in the epilogue there is a hit at those who would 
accept masters from France or Rome. However, the tragedy itself, 
a translation by John Ozell from the French of Des Champs, appears 
innocent of any political intention and certainly attracted no politi- 
cal enthusiasm from the indifferent audiences who saw it. 

Still another play with a title chosen to arouse the expectation of 
party clamor, which the author had no intention of satisfying, is 
Benjamin Griffin’s Whig and Tory, presented at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in 1720. This time the trick is frankly acknowledged in the 


prologue: 
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As when our State has need of Volunteers, 

The Martial Drum beats loud to catch your ears; 
So we, your full Attention to engage, 

Beat up th’Alarm by Warlike Title Page. 

We know your Expectations join to Night 

‘To see two Factions, Whig and Tory fight: 

But ev’n as when Recruits are oft begun, 

And mighty Projects form’d, nothing done: 
So our sly Author, to avoid a Fray, 

Has made the Party-Champions of his Play, 
Tame as our Buff-coats on a Training Day. 


The party champions are indeed but the politically minded fathers 
of two couples of young lovers, whose stratagems to achieve matri- 
mony, in no important way different from those presented in scores 
of contemporary plays, provide the major interest. The political 
struggle, it is true, provides a constant frame of reference; the love 
intrigue is conducted against a background of talk about politics, 
the burden of which is that party strife is regrettable. But it is all 
scarcely more than timely jest. 

Drury Lane’s suspicions of its rival persisted at least until Septem- 
ber, 1721, when Steele wrote to the Lord Chamberlain, then the 
Duke of Newcastle, protesting that Lincoln’s Inn Fields used in its 


play notices the title “Theatre-Royal;’ properly applied, so Steele 
maintained, only to Drury Lane: 


... For either from some fancy that by Printing Theatre Royall they 
hope to evade the punishment may fall upon deserters [actors who had 
left Drury Lane for Lincoln’s Inn Fields], or that they intend a reall 
insult on the Kings Authority (which they have ong A and fre- 
quently done in Licentious Allusions in their prologues, Epilogues and 
other incidents) or whatever is their motive they have, in their Bills 
presumed to write Theatre Royall. 

I will not trouble Your Grace with many Arguments why more espe- 
cially in this case than eee the Word Royall should be appropri- 
ated to the King on the Throne, but shall only, at present, Leave it to 
Yr Grace’s consideration, how many matters, which seem light may be 
drawn into greater moment and Consequence from any the Least 
Ambiguity on publick occasions, when you reflect that the Crowd 
Assemble themselves, even in their Pleasures, according to their inclina- 
tions in Politicall Affairs. 

I hope Your Grace will not imagine I speake wholly from my interest 
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in this case, if I repeat to you that it will be matter of Scandal to the 
Sober part of our Audience, who are most Zealous for His Majesties’ 
Service, if those who remarkably Urge Particular Circumstances in 
Plays, to the Disadvantage of the Government, should be Protected, or 
Shelter’d in that Practise by the Kings Own Name.** 


Steele’s charges apparently had some basis. It appears from several 
newspaper notices of prosecution proceedings against the members 
of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company that the company was not 
entirely the victim of a campaign of slander conducted by Drury 
Lane. In The Weekly Journal, or, British Gazeteer (June 10, 1721) 
appears an announcement suggesting not only that there was dis- 
affection at Lincoln’s Inn Fields but also that the theater may have 
been responsible for some of the numerous journalistic attacks on 
Drury Lane: “Mr. Griffin of the New Play-House, has been under 
Examination before the Committee for Seditious Libels, on account 
of Mr. Mist’s Paper.’ In The St. James’s Journal (November 29, 
1722) appears a notice of a similar tenor: “On Monday Mr. Ogden, 
one of the Actors at the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was com- 
mitted to Newgate for treasonable Words.’ And in The Daily Jour- 
nal (January 21, 1723): “On Saturday last Mr. John Ogden, late a 
Comedian of the New Play-House, was try’d before the Bench of 
Justices at Hick’s-Hall for cursing his Majesty, &c:’ The reports of 
the different means taken in 1724 by Pinkethman of Drury Lane 
and Marshall of Lincoln’s Inn Fields to celebrate the anniversary of 
the King’s accession to the throne provide a striking contrast. Pin- 
kethman at his house in Richmond displayed a flag, lighted bonfires, 
and provided music and liquor for the crowd which assembled; 
whereas Marshall rode through London in a turnip cart, wearing a 
crown and a pair of horns on his head and a mask on his face—until 
he was arrested in Great Russell Street and committed to prison.” 
Both of these celebrations are suggestive of the temper of the two 
playhouses. 

The devotion to the House of Hanover displayed by Drury Lane 
was in a measure repaid by royal favor, the company enjoying, con- 

29The Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. Rae Blanchard (London, 1941), 


p- 166. 
30T he Daily Post, August 3, 1724. 31T he British Journal, August 8, 1724. 
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spicuously more than Lincoln’s Inn Fields, command performances. 
Though the King himself seldom went to the theater (it will be 
recalled that he knew little English), the Prince of Wales went 
often. His patronage, Cibber informs us, helped Drury Lane survive 
one difficult period of competition with Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
Further, in the autumn of 1718, Drury Lane was invited to present 
a series of plays at Hampton Court, an invitation which revived a 
custom of court performances long disused. The managers, of 
course, complied, and were paid handsomely for their efforts.** 

In several conspicuous instances political considerations were 
decisive in the Drury Lane managers’ treatment of plays. The bulk 
of their repertory, their stock plays of Shakespeare, Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and of the Restoration and early eighteenth- 
century dramatists, was, to be sure, unaffected by their political 
allegiance except for the excisions of suggestive passages humor- 
ously described, in the passage quoted above, by Christopher Bul- 
lock. But at least one of their revivals and several of their new 
productions had political overtones. Nicholas Rowe’s Tamerlane, 
a Whig play in the sense that Tamerlane was popularly identified, 
and was intended to be identified by Rowe himself,** with William 
III and Bajezet with the tyrant Louis XIV, was, beginning in 1716, 
usually acted on November 5, the anniversary of William’s arrival 
in England, and sometimes also on November 4, his birthday and 
his wedding anniversary. Lincoln’s Inn Fields occasionally per- 
formed the play during these years (only in 1718 on one of the 
anniversaries), but much less frequently than did Drury Lane. At 
least one of the reasons for Drury Lane’s production of John Den- 
nis’s The Invader of his Country, an adaptation of Coriolanus, was, 
according to Dennis himself, the political theme of the play; Dennis 
wrote of the appropriateness of the play at a time “when we were 
threatned with an Invasion from Sweden on the North, and from 
Spain on the West?’ Coriolanus was in the adaptation identified 

82Cibber, Apology, Il, 169. 


’3There is a warrant, dated November 15, 1718, to pay Steele for the company the 
sum of £574.1.8. P.R.O., Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant Book, Vol. 154, No. 25. 
*4See Rowe’s dedicatory epistle to the Marquis of Hartington. 


35An open letter to Steele, 1719. In The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. Edward 
Niles Hooker, II (Baltimore, 1943), 162. 
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with the Old Pretender. Though in no strict sense a political play, 
the fate of Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot’s farce Three Hours After 
Marriage, performed at Drury Lane in 1717, seems to have been in 
part conditioned by party rivalry. The author of a pseudonymous 
pamphlet The Confederates, printed in the form of a farce, wrote 
satirically of the hostility with which Three Hours After Marriage 
was greeted on its opening night: 

Some Females only (to the good old Cause 

True Friends, I ween) gave Tokens of Applause.** 


At any rate, the hostility of the Whig wits at Button’s to the Tory 
wits’ farce (decisive, Professor Sherburn believes, in preventing the 
play’s success)*” had no doubt some political coloration, though the 
motivation for it was complex. Yet Gay’s The What D’ Ye Call It, 
first acted at Drury Lane in 1715 and thereafter gaining, as an after- 
piece, a regular place in the company’s repertory, did not suffer. 
When Drury Lane in 1719 produced Thomas Southerne’s The 
Spartan Dame, a play that was written many years earlier though 
not presented because its action might be interpreted as sympathetic 
to James and hostile to William, great care was taken to remove any 
offensive passages. At the request of the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Duke of Newcastle, William Congreve listened to a reading of the 
play, and pronounced it politically unexceptionable.* 

It was in the Drury Lane atmosphere of vehement protestations 
of loyalty to the Protestant Succession that Rowe’s The Tragedy 
of Lady Jane Gray was first produced in 1715. Rowe’s choice of a 
heroine, one who died at the hands of Catholics in the defense of 
the Reformation, surely owed much to the political situation in that 
year of rebellion; and his dialogue reveals him confidently exploit- 
ing the contemporary hatred of Catholicism. Rowe could be sure 
that his audiences would respond with the appropriate emotions to 
his final scene in which Lady Jane at the price of her life refuses to 


36Joseph Gay (pseud.), The Confederates (London, 1717), p. 9. 

87See George Sherburn, “The Fortunes and Misfortunes of Three Hours After 
Marriage? Mod. Philol., XXTV (1926-1927), 91-109. 

88See John Wendell Dodds, Thomas Southerne, Dramatist (New Haven, 1933); 
pp- 179-81. 
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yield to the Roman Church; and hence he could with assurance 
intensify the pathos of the scene. 

The most controversial of the political plays at Drury Lane dur- 
ing these years were Charles Johnson’s The Cobbler of Preston and 
Colley Cibber’s The Non-Juror, both of which touched off skir- 
mishes with Lincoln’s Inn Fields, described humorously and no 
doubt with a modicum of truth by George Akerby in a pamphlet 
entitled Spiller’s Jests (1729). Akerby relates that James Spiller, an 
actor of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company, several weeks before 
Johnson’s play was ready for the stage, obtained a copy of the role 
of the Cobbler by picking Pinkethman’s pocket during a drinking 
bout; and that Christopher Bullock, working from suggestions thus 
obtained, prepared a rival farce called also The Cobbler of Preston, 
which was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields before Johnson’s 
reached the stage at Drury Lane. 


Now I would have the Reader to observe [Akerby continues], that 
Mr. Bullock, who always prided himself upon his attachment to the 
Principles of Toryism, not only robb’d the above-mention’d ingenious 
Mr. Charles Johnson of great Part of the large Profits which he expected 
from the Run of a Farce, which was wrote, so much to the Support, and 
the Defence of the H—-——r Succession, but wrote his own Farce, call’d 
The Cobbler of Preston, likewise in quite another Manner, turning into 
Burlesque and Ridicule all Mr. Johnson’s Thoughts and Designs, and 
giving Spirit to that Party which Mr. Johnson had rendered contempti- 
ble and Spiritless. . . . 

To strengthn our Suspicion of Mr. Spillers uphappy Sentiments, 
with regard to the G————t, and to shew the mutual Confidence that 
seemed to subsist between Mr. Christopher Bullock and him, I shall now 
take Notice of another Farce, call’d The PERJUROR, wrote likewise 
by the abovesaid Mr. Christopher Bullock, which was acted in Opposi- 
tion to the NONJUROR, a Comedy written by that undoubted Lover 
of, and Ornament to his Country, Mr. COLLY CIBBER, and in which 
Mr. Spiller bore a considerable Part, and spoke a Prologue to it, which 
gave Mr. Cibber and the Court-Party no small Chagrin.*° 


The tone of this account, if nothing else, assures us that the account 
is far indeed from gospel truth; yet, apart from the detail of Spiller’s 


39[George Akerby], Spiller’s Jests: or, the Life and Pleasant Adventures of the late 
Celebrated Comedian Mr. James Spiller (London, [1729]), pp. 24-25. 
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picking Pinkethman’s pocket, there is little in what Akerby says 
that is not supported by the objective facts. A farce by Christopher 
Bullock called The Cobbler of Preston, a clumsy one obviously 
put together hastily, was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Janu- 
ary 24, 1716, followed by one of the same title written by Charles 
Johnson, a longer and much better farce that surely took longer to 
write, at Drury Lane on February 3, 1716. Both farces are adapta- 
tions of the Christopher Sly episode in The Taming of the Shrew, 
and both make capital of the current interest in Preston Heath, 
where the rebels had just been captured. Johnson’s farce is a rous- 
ing Whig piece, in which poor befuddled Kit Sly has been seduced 
to the cause of the Pretender by the October ale of the local Jacob- 
ites. It is an overstatement to say that Bullock’s farce turns into 
“Burlesque and Ridicule” Johnson’s Hanoverian principles, for 
Bullock’s farce, apart from its setting and some veiled jokes at the 
expense of nonconformist ministers, has nothing to do with the 
Rebellion or the discontent which inspired it. Bullock did antici- 
pate Johnson, and probably hurt attendance at Drury Lane; and 
no doubt the very absence of jingoistic sentiments in Bullock’s farce, 
with its setting at Preston, concealed innuendo. Still, Bullock’s 
motive seems to have been rather more mercenary than political. 

His motive seems to have been the same with his The Per-Juror 
of the following year. The title is unmistakably suggestive of 
Cibber’s The Non-Juror, as is acknowledged in Bullock’s prologue; 
and yet the farce itself, mainly about the machinations of a corrupt 
country justice of the peace, has nothing directly to do with Cib- 
ber’s play and little to do with the political situation which moti- 
vated Cibber. The farce, to be sure, reprehends satirically the sin 
of perjury, and within context there is the implication that those 
who take oaths freely, without scruple of conscience, may be more 
reprehensible than those who are prevented by conscience from 
taking them. Cibber was no doubt recognized in the person of Spoil- 
em, the leader of a group of strolling players brought before the 
country justice of the peace. In answer to the justice’s question, 
“What Religion are you of?” Spoilem answers: 





Religion Hum! ——— Why truly I have not fix’d upon any yet, nor 
I believe shan’t, till the Times are settled. 
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There are several such innuendoes in the play, and they are recog- 
nizably hostile to the crude chauvinism of Cibber’s play; but it was 
in the nature of things impossible that there should be any open 
criticism of its theme. 

With The Non-Juror the Drury Lane propagandistic effort in 
support of the Hanoverians reached its climax. Produced in Decem- 
ber, 1717, when the excitement over the rebellion of two years ear- 
lier was subsiding, the play excoriated the Jacobites with a jingoistic 
fury. All of the subtlety of Moliere’s Tartuffe, from which it is 
adapted,*° is lost in this blatant exercise in demagoguery, produced 
after the cause it purported to defend was already securely won. 
Yet the play was an immense contemporary success.** It ran sixteen 
nights in December and was afterwards revived. Cibber received 
permission to dedicate it to the King, an honor that was accompa- 
nied with a gift of £200. Thereafter until his death Cibber’s voice 
was among the loudest in the chorus of praise of the Hanoverians, 
whose poet laureate he became in 1730. 

As Cibber observed, the subject of the play was its protection. 
No one could well take issue with its theme, though critics could 
and did maintain that in the play Cibber violated propriety by intro- 
ducing religious zeal as a subject for dramatic satire.“* The play 
unquestionably made enemies for Cibber, both of persons whose 
principles he opposed and others who, though loyal Hanoverians, 
objected to dramatic crudity and demagoguery. A battery of anon- 
ymous pamphlets, most of them hostile, appeared in the wake of 
the play,** and Cibber began to figure regularly as a subject of ridi- 
cule in the pages of opposition newspapers. It is from this time that 
Cibber dates his unpopularity.“* The year before, however, in The 


40In making his adaptation Cibber employed an English translation of Tartuffe by 
Matthew Medbourne. See Dudley H. Miles, “The Original of The Non-Juror? 
PMLA, XXIII (1915), 195-214. The Non-Juror has a strong resemblance to Crowne’s 
The English Frier (1690), a play satirizing Catholic influence in the time of James 
Il. But Tartuffe, in Medbourne’s translation, was Cibber’s principal source. 

41See Dudley H. Miles, “The Political Satire of The Non-Juror? Mod. Philol., 
XIII (1915-16), 218-304; “A Forgotten Hit: The Non-Juror? Stud. in Philol., XV1 
(1919), 67-77. 

42Mist’s Weekly Journal, December 28, 1717; The Entertainer, December 25, 1717. 

43See Nicoll, op. cit., p. 1907. 

44Cibber, Apology, II, 186-87. 
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Town Talk, No. 2, Steele had already printed an anecdote of Cib- 
ber’s unpopularity—jocosely attributed by Steele to his appearing 
regularly on the stage in the roles of villains. 

Both Cibber’s unpopularity—with at least many articulate critics 
—and his profits were shared by his colleagues in the Drury Lane 
management. These were prosperous years for Drury Lane, in part, 
no doubt, because the managers succeeded so well in identifying 
themselves with the triumphant Whig cause. At the same time they 
attracted much sharp criticism for their alleged discouragement of 
aspiring authors.*° 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields meanwhile suffered in the wake of Dru 
Lane’s prosperity. In an effort, apparently, to aid Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields to survive in the competitive struggle, a group which included 
William, Lord Brooke, raised a subscription for the theater in about 
1718. Very little is known of the episode. The prologue of Elkanah 
Settle’s The Lady Triumph (March, 1718), “Spoken to the Sub- 
scribers,’ expresses the theater’s gratitude for deliverance from a 
tyrannical power: 

... So We, that still have labour’d with a Weight, 
And bow’d beneath our Rivals stronger Fate, 
That still have struggled, yet but faintly rose, 
Kept down by Prejudice, and potent Foes, 


Now rais’d, and rescu’d by your gen’rous Aid, 
Long, till the Tribute of our Thanks is paid. ... 


The “prejudice” here referred to probably was in part political; in 
those years, as I have said, Lincoln’s Inn Fields was forced to make 
many defensive political statements. In 1720 John Leigh, an actor 
in the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company, dedicated his comedy, Ken- 
sington Gardens, produced at the theater in November, 1719, to 
Lord Brooke, to whom Leigh expresses gratitude for “the noble 
Example you have shewn, in being the first Subscriber towards the 
Support of our Theatre” One of the few facts known about Wil- 
liam, Baron Brooke (1694-1727), beyond the bare sequence of the 
important dates in his life, is that he was a Tory.*° Though relevant 


45See Loftis, op. cit., pp. 79-91. 
46George Edward Cokayne, The Complete Peerage, s.v. Brooke. 
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evidence is scant, it is conceivable that Brooke and the other sub- 
scribers had political motives for their support of the theater. 

That there was some political discontent, if not downright rebel- 
liousness, in the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company I believe I have dem- 
onstrated; Steele’s letter to the Lord Chamberlain and the news- 
paper notices of prosecution seem to me to be convincing evidence. 
Yet in the nature of things the discontent could scarcely appear 
openly. At most there were innuendoes—as in the plays of 
Christopher Bullock. 

Indeed in 1719 two plays were produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
that in anti-Catholic zeal were scarcely seconds to The Non-Juror, 
though they met only indifferent success. Charles Beckingham’s 
The Tragedy of King Henry IV of France, dedicated to Charles, 
Earl of Sunderland, a distinguished Whig and son-in-law of the 
Duke of Marlborough, is a frigid, declamatory play dominated by its 
propagandistic purpose. In his dedicatory epistle Beckingham refers 
pointedly to the similarity between events in the life of Henry IV 
of France and recent events in England. “Will not the World be 
before hand with me in the Application, and bring the Parallel 
down very near to our own Times?” he writes, referring presum- 
ably to the rebellion of 1715. In his tragedy there is an abortive 
rebellion, the leaders of which hoped, in vain, to gain strength from 
a discontented religious minority—in this case not the Catholics but 
the Huguenots. But the chief object of hate, in terms of the values 
obtaining in the play, is Catholic bigotry and intolerance. Henry 
IV, though a Huguenot turned Roman Catholic, is an enlightened 
monarch who conceives of his kingly office much as John Locke 
would have desired; at one point (I, iv) he speaks of the futility of 
religious persecution in terms that echo Locke’s Letter concerning 
Toleration. A Catholic monarch is thus used as a spokesman for the 
principles of political and religious freedom which in England in 
1719 were commonly associated with the Protestant Succession. 

Similarly, George Sewell’s The Tragedy of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in January, 1719, rings with Eng- 
lish patriotism. The play, much stronger than Beckingham’s, is 
devoted to the closing episode of Raleigh’s life, to the events imme- 
diately preceding his execution by James I at the urging of the Span- 
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ish ambassador, Gundamor; and thus it provides an appropriate 
medium for the reprehension of English court intrigue with Conti- 
nental Catholic powers, Spain in particular. Sewell dedicated the 
tragedy to a Whig, James Craggs the younger, then Secretary of 
State. “We have seen Plots, Rebellions, and GUNDAMORS too, 
in our Days,’ Sewell writes in his dedicatory epistle, “but thank 
Heav’n we have a Monarch too Wise, and a Ministry too Vigilant, 
to suffer them to succeed! No Man Bleeds in England now for 
asserting the Liberties of his Country; the Fate of the great Raleigh 
is only turn’d on a few Parricides, and Traytors’ All of this, though 
conventional, is as “loyal” as any Drury Lane playwright could 
possibly be. 

Beckingham’s Henry IV of France, as I have said, was dedicated 
to Sunderland and Sewell’s Raleigh to Craggs the younger, who had 
aided the senior Christopher Rich in 1714 in gaining permission to 
reopen Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Now in 1719, when these two plays 
appeared, both Sunderland and Craggs were major figures in the 
Whig ministry led by Stanhope, which was then opposed, not only 
by Tories and Jacobites, but also by a portion of the Whig party 
led by Walpole and Townshend. It should be noted that Craggs, 
though a Whig, had some Tory connections.*’ In the same year the 
managers of Drury Lane, and especially Steele and Cibber, became 
embroiled in a controversy with the Stanhope ministry that resulted 
in the temporary silencing of Cibber and the suspension of Steele 
from his governorship of the theater.‘* Steele’s suspension was, in 
part at least, an act of political retaliation for his support of Walpole 
in the Whig schism. “This violation of property,’ Steele wrote on 
April 9, 1721, referring to the Lord Chamberlain’s action against 
his theatrical patent, “I take to have been instigated by the late Sec- 
retaryes Stanhope and Craggs for my opposition to the Peerage Bill 
by Speeches in the House and Printed Pamphlets:’** Steele supported 
Walpole in opposition to the Peerage Bill of 1719 as well as to the 
South Sea Bill of 1720. Though Cibber was not in active politics, as 
was Steele, his views on the bitterly contested Peerage Bill, which 

47Keith Grahame Feiling, The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832 (London, 1938), p. 22. 

48See Loftis, op. cit., Pt. 3. 

49Steele, Correspondence, p. 541. 
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widened the rift in the Whig party, coincided with Steele’s, as we 
can assume from his forthright praise of Steele’s stand in opposi- 
tion to the measure.* It is possible to conclude, then, that in 1719 
at Drury Lane there was strong sympathy for the Walpole Whigs, 
whereas at Lincoln’s Inn Fields (here the evidence is much weaker) 
there was probably more sympathy for the Stanhope Whigs. 


IV 


And so it went, Drury Lane protesting its zeal in George’s service 
and impugning the loyalty of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields persistently objecting to the introduction of party into the 
drama but by innuendo giving from time to time indication of 
something less than enthusiasm for the reigning monarch. A dis- 
tinction should no doubt be made between the activities of regular 
members of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields company, Christopher Bul- 
lock conspicuously, and such playwrights as Beckingham and 
Sewell, who merely had plays produced there. The company did 
sometimes produce vehemently loyal plays. But when all allow- 
ances are made, there seems to be some support for Steele’s charge 
to the Lord Chamberlain in 1721 that the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
company was disaffected to the King. 

The political entanglements of the two theaters are suggested in 
a curious pamphlet by Gabriel Rennel, published about 1723, with 
the title Tragi-Comical Reflections, Of a Moral and Political Tend- 
ency, Occasioned By the Present State of the two Rival Theatres in 
Drury-Lane and Lincolns-Inn-Fields. Rennel develops a prolonged 
parallel between the activities of the two theaters and the two polit- 
ical parties, Drury Lane significantly being identified with the 
Whigs and Lincoln’s Inn Fields with the Tories. His intent was pri- 
marily political, to make a series of suggestions to the ministry, 
and he used the stage parallel merely to give emphasis to his points; 
but his allegory nevertheless suggests the strength of the contempo- 
rary association of the theaters with the political parties. The alle- 
gory in this passage, referring to the last years of Anne, is 
representative (p. 15): 


5°In his dedication to Steele of his Ximena: or, The Heroick Daughter (London, 
1719). 
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A few Years ago, by the Help of HARLEYKIN, and Dr. FAUSTUS, 
and PLUTO and PROSERPINE [references to pantomimes produced 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields as well as to Robert Harley], the New-House was 
raised to as high a Pitch of Popularity and Renown as ever it had been 
known to arrive at. Tho’ the Actors there consisted chiefly of Scotch, 
and Irish, and French Strollers, who were utterly unacquainted with the 
English Stage, and were remarkably deficient in Elocution and Gesture; 
yet so much was the Art of Juggling at that Time in Vogue, and so ex- 
treamly was the Nation delighted with Raree-Shows, and foreign Repre- 
sentations, that all People flocked to the New-House, whilst the old one 
was altogether deserted, tho’ it then could glory in as excellent a Set of 
English Actors as ever had trod upon any Stage. 


The allegory is continued through several revolutions of fortune, 
but this is enough to indicate the literary device employed and to 
indicate that a strong preference for the Whigs over the Tories coin- 
cided with a strong preference for Drury Lane over Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. : 

In the decade of the 1720’s, the futility of the Jacobite cause 
becoming steadily clearer, the political attention of the London 
theaters, as of the rest of the nation, turned increasingly to the 
antagonism between the Walpole government and the opposition— 
that coalition of disaffected Whigs and Tories of which William 
Pulteney became the leader. Here was the real struggle for political 
power, between Walpole’s ministry (the court party) and the oppo- 
sition, not between the traditional Whigs and Tories. The Tories, 
having the taint of Jacobite treason strong upon them, virtually lost 
their identity as a political group. The Drury Lane managers could 
not indefinitely prolong their theatrical war with Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields along the old and by now obsolete lines of Whig and Tory; 
but they could, and they soon did, align themselves with the domi- 
nant Walpole faction of the Whig party, whereas John Rich at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields by the end of the decade identified himself 
irrevocably with the opposition. The Beggar’s Opera, offered first 
to Drury Lane and refused by Cibber (we are not told that he 
refused it for political reasons but they seem sufficiently compelling 
for no others to be necessary),°* was produced by Rich, as every- 
one knows, with prodigious success and with commensurate embar- 


51See William Eben Schultz, Gay’s Beggar’s Opera (New Haven, 1923), p. 1. 
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rassment to Walpole, the chief butt of Gay’s satire. In opposing such 
strong competition, the Drury Lane managers found their allegiance 
to Walpole strengthened. And in December, 1730, a short time 
before the Drury Lane triumvirate was broken up by retirement 
and death, Cibber was rewarded for his services as propagandist for 
the Hanoverian Succession and for Walpole’s ministry by appoint- 
ment as poet laureate. 

The appointment of such a mediocrity to the laureateship pro- 
vides a gauge to the degree of the drama’s entanglement in politics 
in the early eighteenth century. Politics conditioned scores of plays; 
the political theme is obsessive. Some of the plays were crudely 
propagandistic—The Non-Juror, for example, or King Henry IV 
of France. The propagandistic purpose of many is less crude and 
yet scarcely less apparent. The existence of such a play as Lady 
Jane Gray seems to be owing to the political appositeness of the 
historical episode upon which it is based; Tamerlane appears to have 
been written to glorify William and the constitutional principles 
embodied in the Revolutionary settlement. In Cato the political 
doctrine is present almost by chance: in part owing to the audiences’ 
gratuitous projection of their own convictions into the play, and 
in part owing to Addison’s late interpolations. In The Beggar’s 
Opera the political satire provides but the main strand in a complex 
critical commentary on the contemporary social scene; the play 
remains a delight even after time has removed the relevance of most 
of the satire. In Fielding’s political farces, on the other hand, the 
political satire is the living soul; take it away (and two hundred 
years have done so) and we have lifeless corpses. The political theme 
is at once a source of vigor to early eighteenth-century plays—a 
means by which they were given compelling force to their first 
audiences—and a limitation, in that promising dramatic material was 
often warped for a propagandistic end. For good or for evil, how- 
ever, the political milieu was a condition of life for early eighteenth- 
century drama.” 


52] am indebted to Professor Emmett L. Avery for assistance in assembling material 
for this essay. 
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Francis Lieber’s Moral Philosophy 


By Witson SMITH 


I" THIS Essay I should like to portray Francis Lieber primarily as 
a moral philosopher. Of course he has been called just about 
everything else that scholars can call one of their predecessors with- 
out committing professional parricide. With some lapses in con- 
sistency and not always with unanimity, he has been variously 
represented as a liberal, a nineteenth-century conservative, a na- 
tionalist, an internationalist, a preacher, a reformer, an idealist, a 
man of practical bent, a middle-class apologist, and a zealous Euro- 
pean revolutionist; then there has been readier agreement that at one 
time or another he was a scholar, political scientist, sociologist, 
author, publicist, political economist, teacher, historian, philologist, 
penologist, encyclopedist, international lawyer, military expert, and 
athlete. This variety will, I hope, serve only to emphasize my point, 
not to minimize it. Lieber’s several accomplishments were not mutu- 
ally exclusive; they fitted into the larger design of his moral philoso- 
phy—a design that was lost to the view of later academic specialists. 
But I can do little to dislodge him from his eminence as a father of 
modern American political scientists and sociologists.? Although 
Lieber’s investigative procedures might not be considered satisfac- 

‘Some of the works from which I have culled this list and which have helped me in 
writing this essay are: Frank Freidel, Francis Lieber, Nineteenth-Century Liberal 
(Baton Rouge, 1947); Bernard Edward Brown, American Conservatives: The Politi- 
cal Thought of Francis Lieber and John W. Burgess (New York, 1951); Merle Curti, 
“Francis Lieber and Nationalism’ Huntington Library Quarterly, 1V (April, 1941), 
263-92; Joseph Dorfman and Rexford Guy Tugwell, “Francis Lieber: German Schol- 
ar in America) Columbia University Quarterly, XXX (September, December, 1938), 
159-90, 267-93; Ernest Bruncken, “Francis Lieber: A Study of a Man and an Ideal? 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, Jabrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen 
Historischen Gesellschaft von Illinois, XV (Chicago, 1915), 7-61; Lee M. Brooks, 
“Sociology in the Works of Francis Lieber? Social Forces, VIII (December, 1929), 
231-41; C, B. Robson, “Francis Lieber’s Theories of Society, Government, and Lib- 
erty, The Journal of Politics, 1V (May, 1942), 227-49; “Francis Lieber’s Nationalism? 
ibid., VIII (February, 1946), 57-73; John Martin Vincent, “Francis Lieber? Diction- 


ary of American Biography (New York, 1933), XI, 236-38; Herbert W. Schneider, 
A History of American Philosophy (New York, 1946), pp. 165-70. 


*Albion Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the United States, 1865-1915) American 
Journal of Sociology, XX1 (May, 1916), 721-864; Brooks, op. cit., p. 232; Freidel, op. 
cit., pp. 146-47, 152, 169. 
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torily scientific by modern sociologists, his place as their intellectual 
forerunner is, on the whole, well deserved.* There was a marked 
resemblance between the embryonic social sciences and academic 
moral philosophy in ante-bellum America, as Gladys Bryson has so 
well demonstrated.* The question I will raise here is: Did the moral 
philosopher in a man such as Lieber actually become secondary to 
the social scientist? Furthermore, have we too easily dismissed moral 
philosophy as a characteristic of the new-born social sciences, and 
have we too lightly concluded that the technical dismemberment 
of moral philosophy as an academic subject into the modern courses 
in the social sciences meant the resignation of moral philosophy 
among social scientists? Lieber’s thought alone can give us no con- 
clusive answer to these questions, but it may tell us whether they 
are well founded. 

As a key to the inquiry let us recall Lieber’s writings and efforts 
in behalf of the prison reform movement of the 1830’s and 1840's, 
Although he was not an activist in this field to the extent that his 
friends Roberts Vaux or Dorothea Dix were, it is here that his ideas 
on man, the state, and the ethics of society were most effectively put 
into practice. They were not the fresh ideas of a creative mind as 
much as they were the systematization of a Kantian moral philoso- 
phy around the demands for criminal punishment under more 
humane prison conditions in America. Instead of leading the fight 


8Lieber did not like the word “sociology; but this was based more upon what he 
thought was its rejection of an individualistic approach to society rather than upon 
whatever slight connection it may then have had with scientific procedures. (Freidel, 
op. cit., p. 152.) Professor Freidel has noted Lieber’s “anthropological” approach, 
which foreshadowed the work of William Graham Sumner, and Lieber’s replacement 
of theory by “a careful collection of facts’ (Ibid., p. 147.) Lieber, therefore, did begin 
the use of quantitative methods in his investigations, and with his visits to prisons he 
did employ a kind of field technique. I do not mean to say, however, that this makes 
him a social “scientist” in the modern sense—indeed, the postulates of his moral phi- 
losophy made his work “scientific” in the eighteenth-, not the twentieth-, century 
sense—but I do think that his empirical approach laid the groundwork for the 
acknowledged scientists of society in later decades. See also the comparison of 
Lieber’s Political Ethics with Sumner’s Folkways by Lee M. Brooks, op. cit. 

4Gladys Bryson, “The Comparable Interests of the Old Moral Philosophy and the 
Modern Social Sciences? Social Forces, XI (October, 1932), 19-27; “The Emergence 
of the Social Sciences from Moral ame International Journal of Ethics, XLII 
(April, 1932), 304-23; “Sociology Considered as Moral Philosophy; Sociological 
Review, XXIV (January, 1932), 26-36; Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the 
Eighteenth Century (Princeton, 1945), chap. IX. 
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for “mild laws—firm judges—calm punishments,’ he gave it an intel- 
lectual foundation. He was a propagandizer for prisons on the Phil- 
adelphia plan (uninterrupted solitary confinement at labor), as 
opposed to the Auburn plan (solitary confinement at night and 
joint labor by day),° and his polemical writings in this dispute, 
which indeed became international, were demonstrations of the 
intraparty fervor with which reformers in his day battled one 
another over means as well as they were precise attempts to codify 
the moral and social results of a particular form of prison discipline. 

Lieber always wanted to write a systematic treatise on penology, 
a word he probably coined. But he never got around to it because 
he thought no publisher would take the book.’ However, his lengthy 
exposition and defense of the Philadelphia prison system in the 
appendix to his Encyclopaedia Americana (1833), his English trans- 
lation, introduction, and notes to G. de Beaumont and A. de 
Toqueville [sic], On the Penitentiary System in the United States, 
And Its Application in France (1833), his systematic discussion of 
the entire subject in A Popular Essay on Subjects of Penal Law... 
(1838), and briefer but more penetrating comments on state pun- 
ishment in special pamphlets and in his monumental textbooks, par- 
ticularly in the Manual of Political Ethics (1838-39) and appendices 
to On Civil Liberty And Self-Government (1859)—all these made 
him the acknowledged American theorist in the field. His intellec- 
tual vanity (for he was always seeking and reveling in the approba- 
tion of distinguished men) was soothed by the welcome given his 
first endeavors in the subject. For example, the great Quaker re- 
former, Roberts Vaux, whose name had appeared on the dedicatory 
page of the Beaumont and ‘Tocqueville translation, gave Lieber the 
accolade of “scholar, & a gentleman, at once known, & respected 


‘Freidel, op. cit., p. 100. A discussion of the theories and personalities involved in 
the development of these two methods of incarceration may be found in Blake Mc- 
Kelvey, American Prisons: A Study in American Social History Prior to 1915 (Chi- 
cago, 1936); O. F. Lewis, The Development of American Prisons and Prison Customs, 
1776-1845 (Albany, 1922); and in Alice Felt Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment: Phases of 
American Social History to 1860 (Minneapolis, 1944), pp. 274-83. Two discussions of 
the problem by moral philosophers in Lieber’s day were: Jasper Adams, Elements of 
Moral Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass., 1837), pp. 480-485, and [Francis Wayland], 
“Prison Discipline? North American Review, XLIX (July, 1839), 1-43. 

‘Lieber to Dorothea Dix, November 5, 1846. Dix MSS, Houghton Library, Har- 
vard University. 
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throughout the republic of letters,’ and he told him that though he 
had grave reservations about the “frequently incorrect representa- 
tions” and the “sometimes . . . totally unsound” reasoning of 
Beaumont and ‘Tocqueville concerning the Philadelphia plan, 
Lieber’s “annotations happily have always aided the reader to 
juster conclusions.’ 

For thy own part of the work I entertain the highest respect, & consider 
it one of the ablest essays on the subject philosophically examined, 
which has yet appeared. I wish to see thee treat this great subject still 
more fully. Thy view of the pardoning system is most sound, and until 
our legislature, & people, are prepared to adopt a rule of action such as 
thee proposes, the Penal Code will be incomplete, & in too great a 
degree inoperative. For the sake of humanity, & a mild, (and as I reason 
therefore,) a more powerful jurisprudence & prison discipline, I trust 
thy work will be universally read.’ 


Chancellor James Kent, that Olympian conservative, wrote to him: 
“I cannot say I disagree with you on any Point. You are such a 
temperate & reasonable reformer, & so free from all ultra Reform 
& fanaticism, that I cannot help according with your Conclusions:”* 
Likewise, Joseph Story told him that he generally concurred in his 
opinions and that the translation “should be in every American 
Library: 

With this encouragement, Lieber plunged into the midst of 
prison reform: he visited prisons; he became acquainted with 
Samuel Wood, Quaker warden of the Eastern Pennsylvania Peni- 
tentiary, with Louis Dwight, zealous advocate of the Auburn plan 
and prime mover of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, and even 
with Elam Lynds, notorious disciplinarian at Auburn and Sing Sing, 
where he underwent the lash the better to observe its effects. Along 
with Miss Dix, whom he later addressed affectionately as “Princi- 
pessa della Republica,”* he was made an honorary member of the 

*Roberts Vaux to Lieber, September 22, 1833. Johns Hopkins University Library. 

8Kent to Lieber, September 2, 1833, in interleaved copy of Beaumont and Tocque- 
ville, On the Penitentiary System in the United States (Philadelphia, 1833). Lieber 
Papers, Johns Hopkins University Library. Cf. The Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber, ed. Thomas Sergeant Perry (Boston, 1882), p. 155. 

Story to Lieber, October 2, 1833, in interleaved copy of Beaumont and Tocque- 
ville, op. cit., Lieber Papers, Johns Hopkins University Library. 

10Lieber to Dorothea Dix, February 2, 1854. Dix MSS, Houghton Library, Har- 
vard University. 
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New York Prison Association.’ Of course he was a member of the 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, 
and he never missed a chance to put in a word for the Philadelphia 
plan, even with Frederick William IV on a hurried trip to Prussia 
in 1844."* And if his efforts to introduce the Philadelphia plan into 
South Carolina’s medieval prison system were fruitless because of 
stubborn opposition among planter-legislators to “Northern hum- 
buggery,”** it was largely due to his increasing interest and his busy 
pen that the Philadelphia plan survived in the North before the 
Civil War despite attacks on it for its comparatively greater expense 
over the Auburn system. 

With none of our ante-bellum academicians, however, was the 
life of the mind so relentless, persevering, and demanding as with 
Lieber. Hand in hand with his activities to alleviate prison ills, he 
was carrying on within himself a constant intellectual probing, 
almost a debate, concerning a philosophy of social punishment. One 
has only to wade into the mass of Lieber’s papers at the Hunting- 
ton Library to be at once immersed in the memoranda, notations, 
and philological comments of this tireless, German-trained scholar 
in search of intellectual truths to clarify his penal philosophy.“ All 
of American society—a society whose literary members had 
received him warmly—was his oyster. He studied it and learned 
from it just as he learned from history. He pursued its various by- 
ways endlessly so that he might arrive at systematic presentations 


11Lieber to Dorothea Dix, November 5, 1846. 
12F reidel, op. cit., p. 217 and chap. VI. 


13[bid., p. 260. Cf. Francis Leiber [sic], Letter to His Excellency Patrick Noble, 
Governor of South Carolina, on the Penitentiary System (n.p. (Columbia, S.C.?], 
1839), p. 38. 

14Cf, Francis Lieber, A Popular Essay on Subjects of Penal Law, And On Uninter- 
rupted Solitary Confinement At Labor, As Contradistinguished To Solitary Confine- 
ment at Night And Joint Labour By Day, In a Letter to John Bacon, Esquire, Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons (Phila- 
delphia, 1838), pp. 67-68; Eastern State Penitentiary, Report of the Joint Committee 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania Relative to the Eastern State Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia ... Read in the House of Representatives, March 26, 1835 (Harrisburg, 1835), 
pp- 28-37; Lewis, op. cit., pp. 233-52; Freidel, op. cit., pp. 101-104. 

15That I have been able to do this is due to a grant in aid of research given me in the 
summer of 1950 by the Trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 


lery at San Marino, California. I should like to note here my gratitude for their 
assistance. 
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of republican governments and politics, customs and folkways. It 
has been suggested that he anticipated William Graham Sumner 
as a sociologist.’* Surely he did; and he anticipated Albion Small 
in sociology,’ Theodore Dwight Woolsey and John W. Burgess 
in political science,’* Thorstein Veblen with an institutional inter- 
pretation of our culture,”® and the St. Louis Hegelians in formu- 
lating a theory of American nationalism founded upon German 
idealism.”° But Lieber did not investigate the separate disciplines of 
the coming social sciences or specific American institutions such 
as prisons and penal codes as substantively isolated fields of inquiry. 
His method was “scientific,’ that is, scientific according to the 
canons of scholarly research laid down for him by the German 
rationalist and conservative historian, Barthold Niebuhr.’ But he 
was always trying to relate whatever intellectual truths he found to 
a paradigm of individual morality and social ethics. Here he stood 
at once apart from contemporary academic moral philosophers 
whose systems were based upon theological apriorities, yet close 
to them in that he still possessed a moral philosophy, but one that 
followed Kant to see societies historically developed and ethics 
grounded upon man’s reflective experience.” 


16Brooks, op. cit., p. 236; Freidel, op. cit., p. 169. 17$mall, op. cit., pp. 728-29. 
18Brown, op. cit., chap. VIL. 1°Dorfman and Tugwell, op. cit., p. 189. 


20Schneider, op. cit., pp. 179-84; Brown, op. cit., p. 175; Thomas I. Cook and Ar- 
naud B. Leavelle, “German Idealism and American Theories of the Democratic Com- 
munity; The Journal of Politics, V (August, 1943), 213-36. 

21F reidel, op. cit., pp. 35-40. 

22Francis Lieber, On History and Political Economy, As Necessary Branches of 
Superior Education in Free States. An Inaugural Address, Delivered in South Caro- 
lina College, Before His Excellency The Governor and the Legislature of The State, 
On Commencement Day the 7th of December, 1835 (Charleston, 1836), pp. 9-18; The 
Ancient and the Modern Teacher of Politics. An Introductory Discourse To A Course 
of Lectures on the State. Delivered on the 10th of October, 1859, In The Law School 
of Columbia College (New York, 1859), pp. 9-11; Cook and Leavelle, op. cit., p. 221; 
Brooks, op. cit., pp. 234-35; Brown, op. cit., p. 7, chap. VII. 

It has been pointed out by other writers( see, for example, Freidel, op. cit., p. 1547) 
that Lieber as a student in Berlin greatly admired Friedrich D. E. Schleiermacher and 
that there are similarities in his thought to that of the German theologian. In his social 
philosophy, Schleiermacher, like Lieber, did indeed stress the importance of the indi- 
vidual, and both men were eclectic in their philosophy. But the roots of Schleier- 
macher’s philosophy can be traced to Spinoza as well as to Kant. Lieber’s intellectual 
connection is chiefly with Kant. Schleiermacher’s ethics has an ontological basis; 
Lieber’s moral nature of man, like Kant’s, is an a priori principle. 
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In short, Lieber possessed a moral philosophy, while the ortho- 
dox moral philosophers of his day, with their rather inflexible 
dogma of duty to man and to God, were possessed by theirs. 
Society enriched Lieber’s moral philosophy; the clerical moral phi- 
losophers demanded that their increasingly sectarian moral phi- 
losophy enrich society—something that could not be done just 
before and long after the Civil War. Unquestionably, the concept 
of duty lay at the core of Lieber’s ideas just as it was the center 
of moral philosophy—Lieber claimed as his own the epigram “No 
Right without its Duty; No Duty without its Right’’** But his 
version of history, if not his picture of human nature, put man in 
a “jural” society, the exposition of which, through the use of expe- 
rience, went beyond the postulates of the orthodox. With perhaps 
more objectivity and surely with brighter scholarly equipment 
than a Francis Wayland or a Mark Hopkins, Lieber’s works 
branched out into all the fields of social inquiry. But this is really 
a distinction without a difference, something which chroniclers 
of our social sciences, with the exception of Miss Bryson,** have 
not been eager to perceive. What orthodox moral philosophers and 
Lieber had in common was the idea of a unified science of man. 
They and he wanted ethical principle as the framework for such 
a science. Unlike most of the academic moral philosophers, Lieber 
was no theologian; he surely was no sectarian, and he evaded that 
entrance to moral philosophy just as he avoided “the sickly religious 
and sentimental view” of penology.”* Yet he was a religious man, 
and the fact that his ethical philosophy was Kantian made him no 
less a genuine moral philosopher than orthodox academicians whose 
philosophical ideas swam in the shallow pool of Scottish Common 


23Notes on Fallacies of American Protectionists, 4th ed. (New York, 1870), frontis- 
piece; Manual of Political Ethics Designed Chiefly for the Use of Colleges And Stu- 
dents at Law (Boston, 1838-39), Book II, chaps. 4-6; Reminiscences, Addresses, And 
Essays by Francis Lieber, LL.D., ed. Daniel C. Gilman (Philadelphia, 1881), I, 264-65; 
Freidel, op. cit., p. 154. Cf. Immanuel Kant, The Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physic of Ethics, trans. Otto Manthey-Zorn (New York, 1938), pp. 12-16. 


24Gladys Bryson, “The Emergence of the Social Sciences from Moral Philosophy; 
P- 306. 


*5T he Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, p. 112. 
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Sense realism where their Protestant theology would not be 
endangered.” 

The necessary relationship between ethics and law was the key- 
stone to Lieber’s science of man. In his search for a philosophy of 
penal law, he built a massive structure from this foundation with 
philological and legal precision in his textbooks and essays. These 
are still available in college libraries for anyone who wants to 
witness the construction—indeed, the second edition of his Manual 
of Political Ethics was revised by Theodore D. Woolsey as recently 
as 1910. But sometimes teachers give the best of their thought most 
clearly and succinctly to their students. In discussing and rejecting 
parts of William Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy (1785) with his classes at South Carolina College, Lieber 
rehearsed his philosophy of punishment. It was clearly recorded in 
the notebook of Francis D. Quash of the class of 1847. 


The state is a moral Society and Government must protect both its 
moral character and the rights of the individual citizen. Political Society 
has to do with acts alone: therefore not sins, but crimes and offenses are 
punishable by the state. . .. Whence do we derive the right to inflict 
intentionally suffering upon a fellow-creature? and what is the object 
of thus intentionally creating suffering. It cannot be from mere expe- 
diency, for we can punish guilty persons only: although it may be 
expedient to inflict a suffrance without reference to offense; nor can 
we gain by expediency a standard of punishment. Thoughtlessness, 
however dangerous, cannot be punished like guilt. It cannot be 
revenged. It cannot be atoned for; for atonement is of a purely moral 
or religious character and belongs to the conscience common to God. 
It cannot be merely to amend the culprit; for in this case, an offender 
already amended, could not be punished at all, while one that will not 
amend must be kept in prison forever. Nor has the law any thing to do 
directly with the amendment of the individual with the inner man. The 
offender lays himself open to the infliction of a suffrance, an evil, by 
having committed an evil, a wrong to others: or by having trespassed 
his rights. According to the principle which is deeply planted in every 
soul and which lies at the foundation of all moral government, namely 
evil for evil, and good for good (retaliation, lextalionis): and the state 


26George P. Schmidt, The Old Time College President (New York, 1930), chap. 
IV; Schneider, op. cit., chap. 22; Joseph L. Blau, Men and Movements in American 
Philosophy (New York, 1952), pp. 80-92. After about 1850, however, elements of Kant- 
ian idealism began to enter the systems of most of the orthodox moral philosophers. 
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makes use of this acquired right to retaliate, because it is its duty to 
protect, that is; to protect, first, the state as a moral society; and its 
moral character would be lost if wrong were not to meet with suffrance: 
and secondly, to protect each individual in his just rights. . . . Punish- 
ments, therefore, which harden both society and offender are wanton 
cruelty. . .. The coarser the Society, the coarser also will be the punish- 
ments: The more advanced Society is, the less brutal ought to be the 
punishment. The history of punishments is one of the running threads 
of the history of civilization. . . . Punishments, being the acts of the 
State, ought to be grave not ludicrous, dignified and calm. They ought 
to consist rather in a privation of some good than in the actual infliction 
of some evil.?" 


With regard to the broad outline of Lieber’s moral philosophy, 
there are two points in these notes that need emphasis: its rejection 
of a utilitarian philosophy, and its relation to a Kantian theory of 
punishment that became part of the philosophy of nineteenth-cen- 
tury American law. As to the first point, once Lieber reminded 
himself in his private mixture of German and English, “Wir sind 
Keine Advocaten of Expedience”;** and again, with a view to the 
theological utilitarianism of William Paley, “Paley has carried the 
theory of expediency farthest, and becomes atrocious:’”*® With most 
of the reformers of his day, he was acquainted with the utilitarian 
penal codes of Edward Livingston, and he had met old Jeremy 
Bentham once in England. It has been asserted, moreover, that 
Lieber’s works had “a certain pragmatism” in them due to their 
eclecticism. But with Lieber, as with most Americans then and 
since, there was an important difference between a utilitarian ap- . 
proach to life and the adoption of utilitarianism as a philosophy. 
To be sure, Lieber was eclectic—he mixed the Kantian idea of man 
as a moral being due to his social relationships with the historical 
rationalism of Niebuhr and J. C. Bluntschli;** but the Common 

27F. D. Quash, “Paley and Political Ethics” Lieber Papers, Huntington Library. 

28“Notes on Penology’ Lieber Papers, Huntington Library. 


29In an interleaved copy of Lieber, A Popular Essay On Subjects of Penal Law. 
Lieber Papers, Johns Hopkins University Library. 

50C. B. Robson, “Francis Lieber’s Theories of Society, Government, and Liberty? 
p- 242. 

31], C. Bluntschli, “Lieber’s Service to Political Science and International Law? in 
Reminiscences, Addresses, and Essays by Francis Lieber, Il, 7-14; Cook and Leavelle, 
Op. cit., p. 221. 
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Sense moral philosophers, whose philosophy was essentially intuitive 
and far from pragmatic, were eclectic too.** And admittedly, like 
the Benthamites, he did summon up the tests of experience for his 
political philosophy; but if his science of man sometimes used the 
language of utilitarianism, the pleasure-pain device was not his ulti- 
mate criterion of individual, let alone social, happiness. In his Manual 
of Political Ethics he wrote: 

We are ordained to be men, and not to be impelled in morals in a 
similar way as we have seen that the animal is by its senses. Man, under 
all circumstances, should guide his volition by the action of the reflect- 
ing intellect. There is a pain we feel at having done wrong—who would 
say he never felt it? But this very pain, or the pleasure in good actions, 
is subject to reflection. We have then to cultivate the original conscious- 
ness of right and wrong by reflection. Man does not live long, even in 
the rudest stages of society, without feeling approval or disapproval at 
certain actions independently of their judiciousness or expediency. 
These actions are gradually made the subject of reflection, the character 
of this approval or disapproval is meditated upon, and finally man 
arrives at certain ethic results, clearly represented to his mind.** 


This appeal to man’s “reflecting intellect” is an echoing of Kantian 
moral philosophy. And if it is nearer to German idealism than it 
is to Scottish intuitionism, this does not draw it closer to American 
pragmatism. 

As for the relationship of Kantian ethics to his penological views, 
Lieber would make the prisoner a reflecting man. “It seems to me,’ 
he wrote to Vaux, “that the beauty of Solit. Confinement consists 
greatly in its forcing the prisoner to think, to abandon his thought- 
lessness—so great a source of crime. And if so, we ought to promote 
by all possible means this new turn of the prisoners mind by giving 
food to his new disposition. To make a prisoner thinking is half 
reforming him:’** Solitude under the eremitic (Philadelphia) sys- 
tem must be “accompanied by advice”; so Lieber would put “a 
plain catechism of politics” into prisoners’ hands to make them 


32Ralph Barton Perry, Characteristically American (New York, 1949), pp. 47-48. 

33Manual of Political Ethics, Book I, chap. m, sect. xxt. 

84Cf. ibid., Book I, chap. m, sect. xxu; Kant Selections, ed. Theodore M. Greene 
(New York, 1929), pp. 289-94. 


8sLieber to Roberts Vaux, January 11, 1833. The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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better citizens, and he would give them parts of the Bible and “a 
book of contemplation and prayers:’** A system of solitude and 
penitence would, he predicted to Miss Dix, “become in due time 
the prevailing system of punishment with all the nations who form 
the civilized race of the earth?’’* 

If Lieber was unduly optimistic about the potentialities of moral 
education among prisoners in solitary confinement, he was not 
overly sanguine about the effectiveness of general education in 
preventing crime. “As if all crime was committed by the poor!” he 
exclaimed. “As if education, even the best, could exterminate pas- 
sion!”’** Education “in a considerable degree” prevents crime, but 
by increasing civilization it also increases the opportunity for 
crime; then once a criminal is imprisoned, society has no right “to 
let him become worse than he was when we told him that he shall 
be deprived of his personal liberty:** Lieber was posing a problem 
that we still have not answered satisfactorily: “Either we must 
huzzah for Draco and hang all—but really hang and not sentence 
and pardon . . . or we must consider prisons, and what to do with 
them:’*° 

Perhaps the heart of this problem for our society is indeed the 
spirit of the law of retaliation, or Jex talionis, that Lieber emphasized 
to his students. At any rate there is a moral issue involved, with 
which Americans occasionally choose to concern themselves, par- 
ticularly regarding capital punishment. If our Calvinistic ethical 
heritage helped the spirit, though not the letter, of the /ex talionis 
into its conspicuous place in nineteenth-century American law, the 
Kantian philosophy of punishment was nonetheless responsible 


36F, D. Quash, op. cit.; Lieber to Vaux, January 11, 1833. He thought the Pennsyl- 
vania system, to be perfect, would require a schoolmaster, “to teach reading and 
morals to the convicts.’ Eastern State Penitentiary, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 


8*Lieber to Dorothea Dix, June 17, 1846. Dix MSS, Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. 


388Lieber to Dorothea Dix, November 5, 1846. 
39Loc. cit.; cf. Lieber, Remarks on the Relation between Education and Crime, in a 


Letter to the Right Rev. William White, D.D. . . . (Philadelphia, 1835), pp. 6, 13; 
Freidel, op. cit., p. 104. 


‘0Lieber to Dorothea Dix, November 5, 1846. Dix MSS, Houghton Library. Cf. 
George Wilson Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York, 1938), 
p- 702. 
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for giving the broad concept of legal retribution an_ historical 
respectability with our students of jurisprudence, assuredly at first 
with Lieber.** For the Jex talionis was in principle necessary to the 
Kantian social philosophy,‘ and Lieber, like Kant, found this obli- 
gation of society rooted in ancient (Greek and Roman) law. He 
was helping to revise the time-honored role of natural law into a 
concept of legal ethics developed through the history of western 
jurisprudence.** Writing with the philological exactitude that gave 
his works their brilliance and authority, Lieber acquiesced in the 
law of retaliation although, in Kantian vein, he made clear its purely 
social, not individual, nature.** 

Is it begging the question to say that Lieber was a moral philoso- 
pher when he so adamantly accepted the principle of retaliation 
that has often been the subject of heated ethical debate? ‘To ask this 
of Lieber, or for that matter to ask it of any of the moral philoso- 
phers, may only serve to stress and not to clear up a confusion in 
ideas. One does not have to advocate only uncontroversial points 
of social ethics, if indeed there are any, in order to be an inquirer 
in the field of moral philosophy. Lieber recognized this, and seeking 


41The writings of Roscoe Pound are particularly relevant here. See his essays on 
Puritanism and the law and on the philosophy of law in the nineteenth century in 
The Spirit of the Common Law (Boston, 1921), lectures u, vi; “The Philosophy of 
Law in America? Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, VII (1913-14), 221- 
23; Interpretations of Legal History (New York, 1923), pp. 28-30. 


42Immanuel Kant, Werke, Akademie Ausgabe (Berlin, 1907), VI, 331-32. Cf. A. C. 
Ewing, The Morality of Punishment (London, 1929), pp. 15-17. 


43Roscoe Pound, Law and Morals, 2nd ed. (Chapel Hill, 1926), pp. 9-11; Benjamin 
F. Wright, American Interpretations of Natural Law: A Study in the History of 
pn: Law (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), pp 262-66. The train of Lieber’s thought 
regarding natural law is illustrated briefly by the following: “It was impossible, 
according to the course of political civilisation, that antiquity should have elevated 
itself to the great idea of an independent judiciary; nor have the moderns discovered 
the truth by abstract reasoning on natural law. We have been led to it by the peculiar 
political development of the European race through the lawless times of feudalism, 
and the elevated views of the moral character of man, raised by christianity and the 
progress of civilisation, closely connected with increased population? Manual of 
Political Ethics, I, 393-94. 


44Lieber, A Popular Essay on Subjects of Penal Law .. ., pp. 20-33. He wrote that 
the individual “is by his nature a member of the state, and the state, on the other hand, 
has a natural right to pay injury with injury, because each interference with the rights 
of the individual, is an interference with itself, or a wrong inflicted upon itself, as 
soon as the rightful state of things has been disturbed” (p. 26). 
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“the truth” was his cherished pastime.** If our views regarding the 
justice of the idea of retribution in the Jex talionis have changed, 
this does not deny him his place as a seeker after ethical principles 
for men in society. The native American moral philosophers of 
his day, whose concepts of justice were flavored with Puritan 
righteousness, were just as insistent as he upon the law of punish- 
ment, and few in America then would challenge their claim to 
moral correctness. Lieber, moreover, put this problem in a brighter 
light than most of them by announcing the intimacy of society and 
ethics and by explaining that it was the duty of organized society 
to protect its individual members and itself in exercising the con- 
cept of the lex talionis. If we can agree to his premise in political 
theory, this was indeed the work of a moral philosopher in the 
most useful, if not the most profound, sense. 

Still, there is the question of Lieber’s intellectual honesty, which 
if it is found wanting may leave some of his polemical writings 
on prison reform open to question of fact rather than lessen his 
stature as a moral philosopher. It should be admitted that the 
evangelical fervor of secular life and reform movements in Lieber’s 
America did not always permit intellectual honesty even if it were 
prized. Lieber, for example, would perhaps have been more intel- 
lectually honest had he not cluttered up Beaumont’s and Tocque- 
ville’s dispassionate study of American prisons with his essays and 
statistics favoring the Philadelphia plan.‘* Most crusaders, how- 
ever, as well as most of the moral philosophers in public affairs 
before the Civil War, pursued their enterprises with a fixedness of 
purpose. Intransigence gave Lieber’s pleas for the Pennsylvania 
system a short-term, not a long-range, advantage. From the stand- 
point of effective consequences, which sometimes add a luster to 


45On the portal of his home in New York City Lieber inscribed the motto, Patria 


cara, carior libertas, veritas carissima. Reminiscences, Addresses, and Essays by 
Francis Lieber, I, 12. 


46Cf. Pierson, op. cit., pp. 708-709. Lieber’s additions, however, do not seem to have 
won its leading supporters away from the Auburn system. The indefatigable Louis 
Dwight of Boston saw to this, and at least two academic moral philosophers, writing 
on the controversy, slightly favored the Auburn oo Adams, op. cit., pp. 480-485; 
Wayland, “Prison Discipline? pp. 18, 38-43. The honesty of Lieber’s judgments re- 
garding his own situation in South Carolina is discussed by Daniel Walker Hollis in 
his University of South Carolina (Columbia, S.C., 1951), I, chap. x. 
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intellectually honest intentions, the humane operation of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary, as against the brutal treatment 
of prisoners at Auburn, did demonstrate a superior moral phi- 
losophy, regardless of the Pennsylvania plan’s greater expense and 
the questionable allegation that it soon promoted insanity among 
constantly isolated men.*’ But over the long run its potential weak- 
nesses became fact: there was an unwillingness to bend the moral 
philosophy in the idea of separate confinement to the later peno- 
logical designs for social intercourse among prisoners.** This is the 
severest comment upon the ultimate adequacy of Lieber’s moral 
philosophy, while at the same time it shows us the primacy of an 
adamant moral philosophy in his thinking. 

The Philadelphia system was far from perfect; but if the Auburn 
system made more “obedient citizens,’ in its first years the plan that 
Lieber espoused made, as Beaumont and ‘Tocqueville commented, 
“more honest men?’® This is primarily what the Quaker prison 
reformers of Philadelphia and Lieber were after. That man is 
“endowed with a moral character” was axiomatic with Lieber.” 
Helping the transgressor of society’s laws to discover this attribute 
in himself during his solitary confinement was the purpose of 
Lieber’s penological efforts. This premise of the moral man was 
the point where he left to investigate other problems in the new 
social sciences. Indeed, it was the pith of his unified “science” of 
society, and in its very emphasis upon an ethical principle it made 
his science of man a moral philosophy. 


47Pierson, op. cit., p. 709; Beaumont and Tocqueville, op. cit., p. 296; Lewis, op. cit., 
Pp: 246-49. 

48Harry Elmer Barnes, The Evolution of Penology in Pennsylvania: A Study in 
American Social History (Indianapolis, 1927), p. 179. Barnes decided: “The Pennsyl- 
vania system . . . will no more square with modern psychology than with present-day 
criminology and penology” Cf. Lewis, op. cit., p. 340. 

49°Beaumont and Tocqueville, op. cit., p. 59; Lewis, op. cit., pp. 231-32. 

50Lieber, A Popular Essay on Subjects of Penal Law ..., p. 28. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Pizarro-La Gasca Manuscript Collection 
in the Huntington Library 


TT. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY possesses a Collection of some 3,000 
pages of manuscripts (1,646 folios) relating chiefly to the 
rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro in Peru in the years 1544-48. It con- 
sists of original correspondence and other documents addressed to 
or emanating from the two principal protagonists, Gonzalo Pizarro, 
and the man who destroyed him, Pedro de la Gasca. The collection 
includes a few earlier papers, especially four important documents 
relating to the fateful territorial dispute between Francisco Pizarro, 
conqueror of the Inca empire, and his side-partner, Diego Almagro. 
There are also some eighty-five documents belonging to the years 
1548-54, covering La Gasca’s pacification of Peru, his return to 
Spain in 1550, and his later miscellaneous correspondence as Bishop 
of Palencia. Original letters and decrees of Charles V and Prince 
Philip are scattered throughout the collection. A number of the 
documents refer to Chile, notably an eleven-page letter addressed 
by Pedro de Valdivia on September 4, 1545, to Hernando Pizarro 
in Spain describing in some detail the early days of the conquest of 
Chile, and dispatches illuminating the relations of Valdivia with 
Gonzalo Pizarro and Pedro de la Gasca. 

These Huntington manuscripts manifestly fall into two groups: 
those pertaining to the archive of Pedro de la Gasca, and those 
constituting the papers of Gonzalo Pizarro which La Gasca seized 
after his defeat and execution of the rebel. Most of the Pizarro 
collection is obviously unique, whether consisting of original com- 
munications addressed to Gonzalo or of copies of letters sent by 
Gonzalo to others. Only those addressed to the crown, or to the 
viceroy, etc., are likely to be found in the original elsewhere. The 
La Gasca archive is incomplete. Rafael Loredo, a Peruvian scholar 
who examined the Huntington documents a decade or more ago, in 
a volume, Alardes y derramas (documentos para la historia del 
Pert), published in 1942, refers to La Gasca manuscripts in the 
Biblioteca Real in Madrid, and intimates that the bulk of the papers 
are there. 
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Most of the Pizarro documents are private (so to speak) cor- 
respondence. A very large proportion of the La Gasca documents 
are official papers: letters or decrees from the crown in Spain, letters 
to officials in Spain or America, and lengthy reports to the Council 
of the Indies of the progress of La Gasca’s campaign. As might be 
expected, very few of the Pizarro documents have appeared in 
print. Many of the La Gasca papers have been printed. Of sixty-two 
La Gasca documents tentatively selected as of importance, twenty- 
seven are in print. Of the 112 selected Pizarro papers, only five 
have been printed. Of the twenty-seven La Gasca printed docu- 
ments, fifteen are letters or reports to the crown or to the Council 
of the Indies, in the form of transcripts or rough drafts (borradores) 
of originals presumably reposing in Spanish archives. 

Of the La Gasca documents in the Huntington collection that 
have been printed twenty-one appear in Vols. XLIX and L of the 
Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de Espana 
(Madrid, 1866, 1867). Ten are reports to the Council of the Indies. 
But the Coleccién also includes nine other reports to the Council 
not found in the Huntington manuscripts, as well as some seven- 
teen other documents of importance for the La Gasca-Pizarro story. 
Conversely, the Huntington manuscripts include three reports to 
the Council that are not in the Coleccién .. . de Espatia. Of the ten 
printed reports in the Huntington Library, five also appear in 
Barros Arana, Proceso de Pedro de Valdivia y otros documentos 
inéditos concernientes a este conquistador (Santiago, 1873). In Vol. 
VIII of the Coleccién de documentos inéditos para la historia de 
Chile are eight documents found in the Huntington collection, four 
of which are reports to the Council printed in the Coleccidn . . . 
de Espana. Vol. 1 of Gobernantes del Pert (ed. R. Levillier, 14 vols. 
[ Madrid, 1921-26]) includes five La Gasca papers in the Hunting- 
ton collection, but all are reprints from the Coleccién .. . de Espatta 
or from the Cartas de Indias (Madrid, 1877). Four of the La Gasca 
documents are imbedded in Book IV of Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa 
Clara, Historia de las guerras civiles, written immediately after the 
rebellion but not printed (in 4 vols.) until 1904-10.’ This work, the 
Cartas de Indias, and Vols. I-III of Revista Peruana (1879), like 


1One document in Victor M. Barriga’s Documentos para la historia de Arequipa 
(2 vols. [Arequipa, 1939-40]) is obviously copied from Gutiérrez de Santa Clara. 
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the Coleccién . . . de Espana, all contain La Gasca documents of 
importance that are not in the Huntington collection. Finally, in 
a booklet published in 1918, Marshall Saville printed five letters of 
La Gasca addressed to the authorities in Guatemala which he found 
in the Guatemalan colonial archives. 

The question of the provenance of the La Gasca papers may not 
be without interest or importance, although information is ve 
spotty. The Peruvian, Rafael Loredo, who examined the La Gasca 
documents in the Biblioteca Real in Madrid, leaves the impression, 
as stated above, that the majority of the papers are there. In a note 
left with Miss Haydée Noya when he was here examining the 
Huntington collection, he states that after La Gasca’s death his 
papers apparently were deposited in the convent of San Bartolomé 
de Cuenca in Valladolid, but that in 1880 they were in Madrid. We 
also note that at the end of the eighteenth century the Spanish his- 
torian, Juan Bautista Mujioz, preparing to write a monumental His- 
tory of the New World, collected a vast amount of transcripts of 
archival documents, including it seems some La Gasca-Pizarro papers, 
whether from Valladolid or Madrid is not clear. Muiioz published 
only one volume of his projected work, but his friend, Antonio de 
Uguina, formed a very extensive collection of documents, includ- 
ing “almost everything of interest” in the Mufioz collection. After 
Uguina’s death his manuscripts were purchased by Ternaux-Com- 
pans, later acquired by Obadiah Rich, and now are part of the 
extensive Rich Collection of the New York Public Library.’ In the 
Rich Collection are several volumes of transcripts of early Peruvian 
manuscripts, one of them containing “Letters and Papers of La 
Gasca and Gonzalo Pizarro, 1546-48” As I have not had opportu- 
nity to examine these documents, I do not know what relation they 
bear to the papers in the Huntington collection. 

Loredo also tells us that Marcos Jiménez de la Espada borrowed 
La Gasca-Pizarro papers from the Library in Madrid, and still had 
them at the time of his death (1898). His heirs found them among 
his effects, and not aware of their origin, presumably sold them, and 
eventually they came into the hands of Maggs Bros. and, in 1925, 
of Mr. Huntington. If this be true, the papers here in San Marino 


2N. Y. Pub. Lib. Bulletin, V, 306, 326. 
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are only those that Marcos Jiménez de la Espada happened to bor- 
row, the greater part, as Loredo says, being still in Madrid. It would 
also appear that the transcripts in the Rich Collection are copies of 
our documents and of those in Spain, made long before Marcos 
Jiménez de la Espada became the occasion for separating them. 

As for the relation of our manuscripts to the printed documents, 
Antonio de Uguina, we are told, was also a friend of the celebrated 
naval officer and historian. Martin Fernandez de Navarrete (1765- 
1844), and furnished him with many materials. And as indicated 
by the editors of Vols. XLIX and L of the Coleccién . . . de Espana, 
nearly all the documents there printed “se han sacado de una copia 
de letra coetanea” of Fernandez de Navarrete. They are therefore 
presumably copies of transcripts made by Mufioz and supplied by 
Uguina, copies therefore of transcripts in the Rich Collection. Doc- 
uments printed in Barros Arana and in the Revista Peruana, all of 
them published before 1880, came some of them doubtless from the 
Coleccién . .. de Espaita, others not represented there perhaps from 
the La Gasca papers in Madrid before they were divided. We may 
surmise that the La Gasca documents in Cartas de Indias were 
taken from the original official copies. 

From these considerations we may draw certain tentative con- 
clusions in regard to the papers of Pedro de la Gasca. The most 
important and most interesting are the lengthy reports to the Coun- 
cil of the Indies, of which there are twenty-six in print. Only ten 
of them are included in the Huntington collection, and they are 
copies, the originals sent to Spain being of course in Spanish archives, 
presumably in Seville. Of the remaining seventeen Huntington doc- 
uments in print, three are original letters from the crown, four are 
letters of La Gasca to Gonzalo Pizarro, five are copies of letters to 
the crown, and five miscellaneous correspondence. Of the thirty- 
five unprinted documents among those selected, fourteen are origi- 
nals of decrees or letters from the crown or its officials. However, 
in any case the La Gasca dossier is incomplete, and a meticulous his- 
torian would want to examine and possibly include other important 
papers in Spain, not only the remaining La Gasca documents in 
Madrid, but also the originals of what in the Huntington collection 
are merely first drafts or transcripts. 

8Loc. cit. 
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The case of the Gonzalo Pizarro documents is somewhat differ- 
ent. They are most of them the “private” papers of the rebel leader: 
daily correspondence to and from his supporters throughout four 
years, from March, 1544, to April 7, 1548, three days before his 
execution. Obviously, they are not like official documents apt to be 
copied or printed, and many are of little or no historical importance. 
Of the five in print out of 112 selected as of more than passing inter- 
est, only one is important: the draft of a letter from Gonzalo Pizarro 
to Charles V. The other four were published for some local or other 
interest they may possess, as in Arequipa or in Chile. Adding five 
pertinent letters from the La Gasca dossier to the Pizarro letter, we 
have only six significant documents in print out of a total of 117. 

For the years covered by the documents, most of the Pizarro 
papers are concentrated in the years 1546 and 1547 when La Gasca 
was in Peru. Of those tentatively selected, there are thirty-one for 
1544-45, thirty-eight for 1546, and forty for 1547. Given the press 
of developments between the arrival of the Viceroy, Blasco Nufiez 
Vela, at Panama in January, 1544, and his defeat and death at the 
Battle of Afiaquito in January, 1546, it is remarkable that there are 
so few papers for the intervening two years. Although they include 
important correspondence of Gonzalo Pizarro with the Emperor, 
the Viceroy, and the cabildo and audiencia in Lima, we find few 
of the interesting details we should like to have about Gonzalo 
Pizarro’s reception as Procurator and Governor by the inhabitants 
of Cuzco and Lima, or about the Viceroy’s activities in the latter 
city. Even military details for the crucial year 1545 are meager, 
except for naval operations under the ruthless and unscrupulous 
Hernando Bachicao. Quite possibly La Gasca failed to obtain pos- 
session of all the papers of the defunct Gonzalo in Lima, or the 
earlier papers may have been stored elsewhere and escaped notice. 

As stated above, in Vols. XLIX and L of the Coleccién .. . de 
Espaia are a number of documents illustrating the Pizarro rebellion 
not found in the Huntington collection, notably two letters ex- 
changed between Pizarro and La Gasca in January-February, 1547, 
after the Paniagua mission; letters between Pizarro, the licentiate 
Cepeda, and Diego de Centeno in August-September; and several 
interesting reports on the royalist naval demonstration by Lorenzo 
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de Aldana before Lima and its seaport in the months preceding.* In 
the huge Cartas de Indias are also seven reports of La Gasca to the 
Council of the Indies not in the Coleccion ... de Espafia. 

It must be said that the manuscripts in the Huntington Library 
do not appreciably correct the classic narrative of Prescott, although 
they do considerably enlarge it. Prescott did not have access to the 
official story as related in the detailed reports of La Gasca, now in 
print in the Coleccién . . . de Espafia and Cartas de Indias, nor to 
many of the other contemporary letters and papers in the Colec- 
cién. The important sixteenth-century historian, Pedro Gutiérrez 
de Santa Clara, has been made available in print since Prescott’s time, 
and there have been modern editions of most of the contemporary 
chroniclers used by Prescott. Nevertheless, Prescott’s history re- 
mains substantially accurate, and it will always be read for its lit- 
erary charm. The investigator of the Gonzalo Pizarro rebellion, 
however, will find in these documents in the Huntington Library 
much of interest and importance for an understanding of the social, 
economic, and psychological aspects of the story. Taken all together 
they present a documentary picture of Peruvian society at the time 
of the Conquest that should attract the attention of the professional 
historian, and appeal as well to lovers of history outside the 
fraternity. 

The Library possesses a set of transcripts of the La Gasca-Pizarro 
manuscripts, bound in two huge volumes, that were made in Spain 
in the nineteenth century. There is also available a descriptive cata- 
logue published by Maggs Bros. in 1925 that provides a ready intro- 
duction to their contents. 

The transcripts appear to be generally accurate, although in a 
few instances the document is described rather than transcribed. In 
the Maggs catalogue are some misreadings or mistranslations, and 
occasional errors in the references to the volume and page of the 
folios. Indians held in encomienda are invariably referred to as 
“slaves;’ although they are not so called in the documents. As there 
may have been also some Indian chattel slaves, the reader should 
take care to avoid the confusion. 

Ciarence H. Harine 


4Vol. XLIX, pp. 46, 51, 95, 161, 230. Vol. L, pp. 180-193, 197-203. 
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TT? SOMEWHAT CRYPTIC PRECEPT, “Study to be quiet;’ which 
Izaak Walton placed, without comment, at the end of later edi- 
tions of his Compleat Angler, is a bit of practical advice which 
should be taken to heart by all patient and wary anglers. To many 
readers of Walton’s day, as well as to most of his editors since, it has 
recalled I Thessalonions 1v.11-12: “And that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with your own hands, 
as we commanded you; That ye may walk honestly toward them 
that are without, and that ye may have lack of nothing” But for 
Walton and his serious readers of the seventeenth century, as I pro- 
pose to suggest, it would also have brought to mind something of 
far fuller meaning, much of which can even yet be recaptured. 

In 1615 George Webbe, later bishop of Limerick, published in 
London a little book titled The practice of quietnes. Or A direction 
how to liue quietly at all times, in all places, vpon all occasions, and 
how to auoide or put off, all occasions of vnquietnesse. Deliuered in 
six sermons at Steeple-Ashton in Wiltshire by George Webbe, 
preacher of the word and pastor there.’ This work of some 200 
pages was dedicated to “Sir Henry Hubbert” (i.e., Hobart), Lord 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas, who, we are told, because he had 
awarded the author justice at court over his enemies, was saluted as 
“the author of my Quietnes:’ It clearly acquired some considerable 
popularity and could have been, and probably was, widely known 
throughout the seventeenth century; for it had a second edition the 
following year, a fifth in 1631 (reprinted in “amplified” form in 
1633), a seventh in 1638, which was reprinted as the eighth in 1653 
—the year of the first appearance of the Compleat Angler—a ninth in 
1657, and, almost a century after its first appearance, another edition 
in 1705, with a life of the author and additional prayers. 

‘To grasp what Webbe meant the term “quietness” to convey to 
his many readers, among them perhaps Walton himself,’ it is neces- 

1The title is that of the rare—if not unique—copy of the first edition (1615) in the 
Cambridge University Library. 


*Attention should be called to the fact that in the British Museum copy of the 1633 
(6th) edition somebody has pasted inside the front cover the signature of one 
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sary to quote at length some passages from this little-known work. 
Webbe begins by calling quietness a virtue and by defining it as “a 
peaceable disposition of the minde, abstaining from all occasions of 
offence to it selfe or others, either in thought, word, or deed:’* He 
later (p. 10) expands the statement: “To be Quiet is to haue a meeke 
heart, a contented minde, a charitable eye, an affable tongue, a 
peaceable hand, a sociable gesture, a neighborly behauiour: to be 
Quiet is to iudge charitably, to speake louingly, to conuerse freind- 
ly, to put up wrongs patiently, to wrong no man willingly’ One 
might observe here that this might well serve as a just commentary 
on the disposition and character of Izaak Walton himself as 
thousands of his readers have come to know him. 

In later expanded editions of the work (and I quote below from 
the fifth edition of 1631 as reprinted in 1633), Webbe, apparently 
exploiting the current popularity of the “character; gives among 
other things his “right picture and proper character of a quiet man, 
with every statement supported by marginal citations from the 
Scriptures: 

A quiet man is a creature made of a middle nature, and true Christian 
temper, swift to heare, slow to speake, slow to wrath. His head is not 
overladen with cares, nor his heart with feares: his eyes are not itching 
after vanities, nor his eares after novelties: his hands are not intermed- 
dling in impertinent business, nor his feet swift to runne into evill. His 
mouth is farre from cursing and bitternesse, kept in as with a bridle, that 
his mouth should not offend. His shoulders are large, fit for a load of 
injuries, which hee beareth not out of basenesse and cowardlinesse, be- 
cause he dare not revenge, but out of Christian fortitude, because hee 
may not. His armes are strengthned by the mighty God of Jacob: his 
hands are washt in innocency: his brest is the brest-plate of righteous- 
nesse: the hid man of his heart consisteth of a meeke and quiet spirit: His 
bowels are bowels of mercy, meeknesse, and compassion: His loynes are 


girt about with truth; his knees are pliable to bow, and his legs to beare; ’ 


and his foot standeth in an even place. He is one that can moderate him- 
self in prosperity, and content himselfe in adversity. His hopes are so 





“Thomas Walton” It appears to be a seventeenth-century hand. There is, so far as I 
can learn, no Thomas Walton in Izaak’s immediate family, but it is a curious circum- 
stance that somebody, either consciously or unknowingly, brought this treatise on 
quietness into association with the family of Walton. 


31615 ed., p. 5. 
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strong that they can insult over the greatest discouragements; and his 
apprehensions so deep, that when he hath once fastned, hee sooner 
leaveth his life than his hold. Contrariety of events doe but exercise, not 
dismay him; and when crosses afflict him, he seeth a divine hand invisi- 
bly striking with those sensible scourges, against which hee dareth not 
murmur nor rebell. He troubleth not himselfe with stirring thoughts, 
nor others with needlesse suits: He doth not intermeddle in other mens 
businesse nor adventure upon rash attempts, nor offendeth others with 
provoking termes, nor taketh offence at others actions, nor giveth eare 
to idle tales, nor soweth discord, nor seeketh revenge: but hath a meeke 
heart, a contented minde, a charitable eye, an affable tongue, a peaceable 
hand, a sociable gesture, a neighbourly behaviour, setling himselfe 
alwayes to judge charitably: to speake lovingly, to converse friendly, to 
put up wrongs patiently, & to wrong no man willingly. 

This is the right character and proper picture of a Quiet man: and 
such manner of men ought we to bee both in our affection, and in our 
conversation, if so be we would study to be quiet. | pp. 9-12] 


In the remainder of the work Webbe discusses “the parts of Quiet- 
nesse;’ and throughout he many times repeats his text as an injunc- 
tion to his readers: “Study to be quiet?’ 

The interest in quietness and the quiet man or woman did not 
end with Bishop Webbe, but was exhibited by other writers 
throughout the period. I may cite the following examples: Nicholas 
Breton, The Good and the Badde (1616), characters of “A Quiet 
Woman” (p. 28) and “An Unquiet Woman” (p. 29); Giovanni 
della Casa, The Rich Cabinet (1616), character of “Quietnes” (p. 
122); Alexander Gardyne, Characters and Essayes (Aberdeen, 
1625), characters of “A Quyet Woman” (p. 45) and “An Unquiet 
Woman” (p. 45); Study to be Quiet .. . By a Dyer (1647), “A 
Peaceable and Quiet Man” (sig. A3); Study to be Quiet: A Serious 
and Seasonable Advice (1680); Banjamine Laney, The Study of 
Quietness (1665 )—two sermons; Clement Ellis, The Right Founda- 
tion of Quietness, Obedience, and Concord (1684); Richard Pear- 
son, The Study of Quietness Explained (1684); Thomas Brown, A 
Legacy for Ladies (1705); “A Quiet Woman” (p. 72). 

It is of some interest to find widespread concern with the subject 
of quietness in a century which saw so much religious and political 
controvery and strife. And yet we must not forget that the same 
century produced such quiet men as Robert Burton, Sir Thomas 
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Browne, and Izaak Walton. It is, I hope, quite clear that when Wal- 
ton wrote the words “Study to be quiet” at the end of his book, he 
knew full well that his readers would gather from them far more 
than the simple meaning they ordinarily conveyed; for most of 
those readers had no doubt learned to recognize quietness as a vir- 
tue, as an ideal of well-rounded personal perfection. Finally, I 
should not like to pass from this subject without calling attention to 
it as an illustration of how necessary it sometimes is, if we are to 
experience the full flavor and meaning of a difficult passage in litera- 
ture, to know its context in the idealistic patterns of its time. 


Vireit B. HELTZEL 





Acquisitions 
February 16—May Is, 1955 


I ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be impos- 
sible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three-month 
period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, manuscripts, 
and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


ENG.LIisH History AND LITERATURE 


The Quaker material, already strong at the Library, has been 
greatly augmented by a collection of 678 pamphlets, many of them 
extremely rare, covering the period 1647-1875, with emphasis on 
the earlier years. 

The Library has acquired some other important items in the 1640- 
1700 or “Wing” period. Robert Boyle’s New Experiments and 
observations touching Cold (London, 1683) strengthens the 
Library’s holdings in early science. Elisha Coles’s Nolens Volens 
(London, 1682) is an unrecorded third edition of a rare children’s 
Latin grammar book. This important source book for the study of 
education in England went through three editions in five years, all 
of which are scarce today. Hannah Woolley’s The Gentlewoman’s 
companion; or a guide to the female sex (London, 1673) is the first 
edition of a guide to medicine, cookery, and household manage- 
ment. This edition is also unrecorded in Wing. The Library’s col- 
lection of English local history has been expanded by the purchase 
of a copy of A Topographie or Survey of the County of Kent (Lon- 
don, 1659) by Richard Kilburne. Edward Cocker, arithmetician 
and writing master, excelled at both subjects and wrote a number 
of books in those fields. The Friends of the Library recently pre- 
sented the only complete copy known of Cocker’s The Guide to 
Penmanship (London, 1664). The Friends also gave the Library a 
fine copy of John Slezer’s Theatrum Scotiae (London, 1693), the 
first pictorial description of Scotland. The work contains fifty-seven 
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double-page copper plates, remarkable in their detail and accuracy. 

Eighteenth-century additions in English history and literature 
include: two important works on astronomy—Roger Long’s Astron- 
omy in five books (Cambridge, 1742, 1764), and David Gregory’s 
The elements of astronomy (London, 1715), each in two volumes; 
the two-volume first edition of the first technical dictionary in Eng- 
lish, entitled Lexicon technicum; or a Universal English Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences (London, 1704-10); and a curious little vol- 
ume by Stephen Hales, A Description of Ventilators (London, 
1743), which describes methods of bringing fresh air into mines, 
ships, and large buildings. An important Bible text added to the col- 
lection was a first edition of John Wycliffe’s New Testament, not 
printed until 1731 in London. 

The Library has long been interested in completing its holdings 
of Roxburghe Club publications. Recently the following four titles 
were acquired: Montague R. James, Bohun manuscripts (Oxford, 
1936); Sir Thomas W. Arnold, Chronicle of Akbar, the Great 
(Oxford, 1937); David Melville, Melville Book of Roundels (Lon- 
don, 1916); and John Locke, Directions concerning education 
(Oxford, 1933). 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


A significant and interesting collection of American Civil War 
manuscripts was acquired with the purchase by private sale of an 
extra-illustrated set of Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New 
York, 1887-88), four volumes extended to eighteen. Included in the 
set are original dairies, autograph letters, signed photographs, and 
a few important printed pieces concerning events from pre-war 
days down to the final surrender at Appomattox. Two notebooks 
of Admiral David G. Farragut, written during the battles of Vicks- 
burg and Mobile Bay, are examples of the important items in this 
collection. 

The Friends added two important Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
titles to the Library’s fine collection of early American imprints: 
Samuel Torrey, Exbortation unto Reformation (Cambridge, 1674), 
and Samuel Willard, The Heart Garrisoned (Cambridge, 1676). 
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Both volumes were printed on the first press to come to the 
American colonies. 

Mrs. Charles W. Cox presented the Library with a number of 
first editions of Vachel Lindsay. Nearly all of them have long 
presentation notes in the poet’s own hand. 

To fill out the Library’s file of the Sacramento Union, a long run 
of this paper for the years 1855-1906 has recently been purchased. 
A rare Mexican pamphlet, Colonias Militares (Mexico [City], 
1848), suggesting a plan to halt further American encroachment on 
Mexican territory after the Mexican War, was a gift of the Friends. 
The author suggests a chain of forts along the United States- 
Mexican border. 

Two important manuscript collections have been processed 
recently. A collection of papers of Jasper L. Oddie, Governor of 
Nevada (1910-1914) and later U.S. Senator from that state, con- 
tains over 5,700 pieces, chiefly of the period when he was governor. 
A series of seventeen autograph letters from Giles Waldo (1814- 
1849), vice-consul in Hawaii and partner in an exporting firm, are 
most important for revealing problems of trade between Hawaii 
and the United States during the years 1845-1847. These letters are 


the gift of Cornelius T. Waldo, a grandnephew of the writer. 


BoTaNnIcaL LIBRARY 


The botanical collections received a rare little volume by William 
Curtis entitled Linnaeus’s System of Botany (London, 1777), illus- 
trated with two colored and two engraved plates. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Lessing Rosenwald presented the Library with seven engravings 
recently printed from original William Blake copper plates in his 
possession, made to illustrate Dante’s Divine Comedy. A collection 
of eight colored plates drawn by Henry Alken to illustrate the 
Grand Leicestershire Steeplechase on March 12, 1829, is the gift 
of A. N. Kemp. Five colored aquatints entitled Fore’s Coaching 
Recollections (London, 1842-1846) were acquired by the help of 
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James R. Page. The plates were drawn by Charles Cooper Hender- 
son and engraved by John Harris. Twelve prints illustrating the 
manufacture of linen from flax to the final product were purchased 
by the Friends. The plates are stipple engravings printed in color 
(London, 1783). 


MIscELLANEOUS 

A very important collection of the binding pattern books of 
Thomas James Cobden-Sanderson was acquired recently. Five 
scrapbooks and a number of loose sheets contain 2,100 original 
designs as laid out by Cobden-Sanderson for the books bound by 
him or the Doves Bindery between the years 1884 and 1896. 

The Friends presented the Library with Albrecht Diirer’s Under- 
weysung der messung mit dem zirckel (Nuremberg, 1525), which 
contains Diirer’s treatise on perspective as well as his famous work 
on the just shaping of letters. 

Justin Turner presented the Library with the Arthur Szyk illus- 
trated edition of the Haggadab printed in London by the Beacons- 
field Press in 1939. 

Carey S. Buiss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i, “w” 
for “vv,’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed dl the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3Y. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 





HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


New PvusLicaTION 
The Restoration of Charles Il, 16 58-1660, by Godfrey Davies. 
A definitive research study based on primary sources. This 
book completes the history of England from 1603 to 1660 
which S. R. Gardiner and C. S. Firth left unfinished. It 
covers in detail the period from the death of Oliver Crom- 
well to the return of Charles II to England. 389 pages. 


Tuirp PRINTING 

The Butterfield Overland Mail, by Waterman L. Ormsby. 

Edited by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. 
The New York Herald for September, October, and No- 
vember, 1858, carried articles by its reporter, Waterman L. 
Ormsby, who crossed the western states as the first through 
passenger in the Butterfield Overland Mail stage from east 
to west. These reports are contained in this book, carefully 
edited, with many informative notes, a map of the route, 
and an index. This third printing is called the Centennial 
Printing. 179 pages. 

In Press 

Camellias in the Huntington Gardens, by William Hertrich. 
Volume II of the observations on the behavior and descrip- 
tions of varieties and cultivars of C. japonica and C. reticu- 
lata, with history notes on Reticulatas. 270 black and white 
plates, 3 color plates, 389 pages. $10.00 


A Mormon Chronicle: The Diaries of John D. Lee, 1848- 
1876, edited and extensively annotated by Robert G. Cleland 
and Mrs. Juanita Brooks. 
A contemporary account of the Mormon conquest of the 
wilderness, these diaries also contain an intimate portrayal 
of the beliefs, customs and practices of the early Mormons 
as well as the account of a controversial and tragic life. 
Two volumes, illus., 825 pages. $15.00 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications may be obtained on request. 
Books can be ordered from the Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 
9, California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 





